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Awake, thou wintry earth— 
Fling off thy sadness! 

Fair vernal flowers, laugh forth 
Your ancient gladness! | 

ue “THomas BLACKBURN. © 











Announcing the Sensational 


NEW MINIATURE ALL-IN-ONE 
SONOTONE 





From the 
WORLD’S LARGEST LABORATORIES 
exclusively devoted to hearing aids 


H™ IS NEW EASY HEARING for 

you! Plus NEW EASY WEARING! 
A miniature masterpiece of beauty, 
with batteries inside. Worn com- 


Easy 
to wear 
asa 
pletely unseen, by women. Worn wr 


lightly, comfortably, casually by 
men... 


In this tiny instrument, Sonotonc 


has combined its brilliant, use- 
proved better hearing features with 
Great 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HEARING AID EVER MADE! 


Tiny! Light! Good looks that last! Finished in precious 
rhodium (hardest of the costly jewelers’ metals), 


astonishing new advances. 
rose gold and laurel plastic. Rich beauty matched 
by no other hearing aid! 


BEST HEARING CORRECTION SCIENCE KNOWS 
HOW TO GIVE! | 


You naturally expect the best in hearing from 
Sonotone. From experience with over 400,000 cases 
—from the suggestions of 929 trained Consultants 
in 300 permanent Sonotone offices—Sonotone’s suc- 
cess is based on the needs and wants of its users. 


SONOTONE 


TNE MOUSE OF 
NEARING 


hearing power! More quietness and 
naturalness, more convenience and 
comfort than in any. previous 
Sonotone! More battery economy— 
a triumph for anyone who has hesi- 
tated to act to get better hearing! And 
behind it... 


tone organization of permanent of- 


the nationwide Sono- 











fices for unfailing expert care. 

















{ SONOTONE, The House of Hearing, Box 60, Elmsford, N. Y. Come in... write in.. find out why 
I Be to know how your new all-in-one Sonotone will cane Ee : EN 
% tect cit 
i = gg Bg ee dl er eat Was cake ee : es get a : M 0 R E P EO P L E H AV E BE 
' "FREEDOM FROM FEAR". ' FITTED WITH SONOTONES THAN 
aie Ree ed a uk obiba pies. os esd eddea cee es 

" ANY OTHER HEARING AID! 
ee eo oss davies sawaeree a 2 
B tn tne g Send for this handsome illustrated 

(AEN SEO ET. | a hook _-FREE! 
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FORM OF 


I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 


BEQUEST 


of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of 


dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 
such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 








pairment and in offsetting its effects. 

















Great Changes at the Volta Bureau 


BOUT the time of its fifty-fifth birthday, the Volta Bureau building is going to 
A tw its face lifted. Well, perhaps not its face, but its “department of the 
interior” and consequently the faces of its staff. 

Helen Keller broke the ground for the building in 1893. At that time there was 
no Association connected with the Bureau, and the beautiful little structure, designed 
on the lines of a Greek temple, was planned to house only the library and the library’s 
information service. The exterior still stands as it was on completion; the interior 
has been altered slightly from time to time as the need for office space increased. The 
existing facilities have become wholly unsuitable for present activities, and a building 
committee was appointed a year ago to consider the possibility of alterations. 


On the basis of the committee’s recommendations, the Board of Directors in January 
voted unanimously to spend a part of the slender capital on improvements necessary to 
provide adequate modern quarters. The improvements are to include an addition to 
the building, an additional stack room in the library, and a fireproof stairway. 


Not ALL Is GLADNESS 


For twenty-five years, the Volta Bureau has housed the American Hearing Society 
as well as its own American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. The staffs of the two organizations have worked shoulder to shoulder, sharing 
information and reference material, consulting, coordinating efforts, even when 
stepping on one another’s toes under the recent overcrowded conditions. Now the 
Society is moving to another address, 817 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Its official organ, Hearing News, says: 

“Two factors influenced this move: an opportunity to secure a suite of offices 
recently released by the Government on the fifth floor of a down town building, and 
a decision by the Board of Trustees of the Volta Bureau to remodel their building. 

“In establishing its own headquarters the American Hearing Society wishes to put 
on record its thanks to the Volta Bureau and Staff for courtesies and assistance over 
the years. Not the least of these is the free rental accorded the Society in early days. 

“Through telephone and personal contact, cooperation and coordination of efforts 
will continue between the two organizations, the Volta Bureau and the American 
Hearing Society.” 

The staff of the Volta Bureau regret that the expansion of work is sending their 
colleagues to a new home. 


Wuat Aspout EquipMENT? 


It will be really wonderful to have pleasant and commodious quarters, but friends 
are already beginning to ask, “If you spend your capital and lose your tenants, what 
are you going to use for money?” 

It must be admitted that the question of wherewithal for furniture and fixtures, 
as well as for operating expenses of our expanding program, is giving us real concern. 
We feel confident, however, that many who have witnessed or shared the benefits 
of the Volta Bureau’s sixty-one years of service will wish to share in the expansion— 
will want at least, as President O'Connor put it recently, to “send enough to provide 
a chair or two—the staff can work better sitting down!” In fact, a few small 
contributions have come in since the news began to get about, and we are going 
ahead with faith in our friends and in the outcome. —J.B.T. 
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Eleanor Has Made History. What Next? 


By IRENE R. Ewinc 


N Saturday, 14th February, the 
() Northern Branch of the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf 
met in the Department of Education of the 
Deaf at Manchester University. A desire 
had been expressed by some teachers to see 
something of the work with under-threes 
that is being done in the research unit of 
the Department and of the results of home 
training that parents, under guidance, are 
giving to their deaf babies. 
Nine children and their proud parents 
took part in the demonstration. The babies’ 
ages were as follows: 


IN <3 vs iassxaccsstcantieebonveeecasieal l year 3 weeks 
ME Ns ssh csxesdsiasbedesssasetacanngte 1 year 3 months 
RN Sak icasisiacikesavecatadaceascooatgneal 2 years 3 months 
AERP APOE eh ie eres Fe 2 years 6 months 
EE ene Pee 2 years 9 months 
ERPS eterno 2 years 11 months 
ESS ccrcivedesastestssextevizccert ee 3 years 1 month 
SSE oT 
Ss eer ee 3 years 4 months 


The youngest child, Eleanor, is the little 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Chapman of 41 
Salisbury Road, Bristol 6. All of the 
children and their parents won the interest, 
attention, and applause of the audience, 
which consisted of 85 teachers of the deaf. 
But it is about Eleanor that I want to 
write, for she was born deaf, and, unlike 
Susan, she has no capacity to hear the 
sound of a human voice. In tests of hear- 
ing, her only response up to date has been 
to the sound of a drum at ff loudness within 
one foot. Eleanor was first seen and tested 
on 2nd December 1947. Advice and guid- 


ance were given to her parents about home 


training. Dr. Chapman reported that sev- 
eral days after her first birthday, she had 
begun to lipread. During the last two 
years, we have had instances of totally and 
severely deaf children beginning to lipread 
at 1 year 5 months, 1 year 6 months, 1 
year 8 months, and so on, but no child 
known to us had made a beginning earlier 
than that. It seemed that if Eleanor had 
broken the record, the meeting on Satur- 
day would prove to be a fine opportunity 
to demonstrate her prowess. British teach- 
ers of the deaf are no more gullible than 
those in the United States, nor are they 
less sceptical of new claims. This is as it 
should be. In our work we must have 
proof; words and talk, “faith without 
works,” just will not and should not satisfy 
any of us. Well, we had the proof! That 
baby in arms lipread, as it seemed, casu- 
ally, easily, unmistakably, time after time 
and in different sequence, the following 
words: “Where’s daddy?”, “Where’s the 
gee-gee?” (the English nursery word for 
a horse), “And the bow-wow?” (dog), 
“Where are your toes?” and so forth. In 
each case as soon as she saw the words (or 
was it only the stressed key word?), she 
looked directly at the object. It was I who, 
having been told that “clap hands” was 
within her comprehension, tossed the words 
into her eyes when she was looking at me. 
Instantly she clapped her hands. 

If you find that hard to believe, remem- 
ber that there are 85 witnesses, 85 expert 
witnesses. At first there was dead silence, 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Psychological SideLights 


5. Tests and Teachers* 
By Epna Simon LEVINE 


T is generally agreed that the major 
concern of most teachers falls within 
the area of work and study. This field 

of endeavor seems to have but little rela- 
tionship to that of guidance and adjust- 
ment, but actually this is not true. By help- 
ing the pupil to study and learn effectively, 
the teacher can build a bulwark against 
all sorts of emotional frictions arising from 
school failure. And in so doing, she will 
find herself learning a great deal that will 
enable her to develop more effective teach- 
ing techniques and to establish more 
stimulating and creative pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships. It is, therefore, one of the prime 
concerns of the psychologist to help the 
teacher by contributing certain ‘tools’ 
which will facilitate her work in the area 
of work and study. 

Among the best known of these tools 
are the standardized psychological tests and 
measures. It must be admitted, however, 
that notwithstanding the popular usage of 
these instruments, there is frequently too 
little understanding of the principles of 
measurement and the characteristics of 
tests even on the part of those who use 
them. And without this understanding, a 
great part of the significance of the test 
results—the story the test tells about a 
pupil—is lost. So let us pause for a 
moment and consider just what is meant by 
a standardized psychological test. 

Actually there is nothing very mysterious 
or complicated in the concepts underlying 
test construction and standardization. Sup- 
pose, for example, that at the beginning of 
the school term you were to find yourself 
confronted with a classroomful of little 
strangers about whom you knew nothing 
at all. The natural thing to do would be to 
consult the school records of the pupils and 








*Earlier articles in this series: Mar., Apr., May, 
1947; Jan. 1948. 


the comments of previous teachers. But 
lists of class marks are not very revealing 
after all; and the comments of previous 
teachers are frequently contradictory. And 
yet, the work must go on. To proceed on 
a trial and error basis and feel your way 
along is time consuming, energy consum 
ing, and generally unsatisfactory both for 
teacher and pupil. How much better it 
would be if there were only some way of 
obtaining an objective, unbiased estimate 
of the pupils’ mental capacities and scholas. 
tic achievements upon which to plan the 
class program of work and study. Here is 
where the psychologist comes to the rescue 
with his standardized measures; for a 
standardized test is just such an objective 
instrument, constructed to provide signif: 
cant facts about the pupil more promptly 
and with greater accuracy than uncontrolled 
observation. It is a short-cut to desired in- 
formation, uninfluenced by personal judg- 
ment or subjective opinion. 


How a test becomes standardized in- 
volves a great deal which need not be gone 
into at this time. There are, however, & 
number of specifications which a test must 
possess before it can be considered a satis- 
factory working tool. The most important 
of these are: 


1. Validity: A test must actually measure 
that which it sets out to measure. 


2. Reliability: The results of repeated use 
of the same test with the same indi- 
vidual should show a measure of agree 
iment or consistency. 

3. Norms of Performance. The test should 
be equipped with a frame of reference 
or norms of performance. With such 
information, it becomes possible to 
compare an individual’s score with the 
scores obtained by applying the test to 
large samplings of the population 4 
large. 
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4. Directions for Administration and 
Scoring: The test must be provided 
with specific directions for administra- 
tion and scoring. If these directions are 
not adhered to precisely by the exam- 
iner, the conditions implied in stand- 
ardization have been destroyed and the 
pupils’ scores cannot be interpreted by 
means of the standards provided. 


Only a highly qualified and experienced 
examiner may dare to modify the pre- 
scribed test directions, and then only for 
avery good reason. For the rest, the con- 
ditions implied in standardization must 
not be violated under penalty of destruc- 
tion of the basic principles of test con- 
struction. A pupil must not, for example, 
be given more assistance than the direc- 
tions allow; no extra time must be given 
no matter how sorely tempted the examiner 
may be to slip in an extra minute or so; 
no changes in the scoring directions may 
be made, regardless of how convinced the 
examiner is that the error was only a slip 
of the pencil! In brief review, then, a 
standardized psychological test is one 
which kas been painstakingly constructed 
in such a way as to provide in a short space 
of time impartial and generally accurate 
information about an individual which may 
then be compared to the scores obtained 
for a large selection of other individuals 
who have taken the same test under pre- 
cisely the same specified conditions. This 
is something which a teacher-devised test 
is naturally not equipped to do. 

Among the best known of standardized 
tests are the following: (1) Intelligence 
Tests which may be considered general 
measures of an individual’s mental ability 
or capacity to learn; (2) Achievement 
Tests which measure how much the pupil 
has actually mastered of the various school 
subjects; (3) Aptitude Tests which indi- 
cate the degree to which an individual 
possesses certain characteristics necessary 
for specialized training in particular skills; 
(4) Personality Tests which measure var- 
ious aspects of personality and emotional 
stability; and (5) Diagnostic Tests which 
are designed to determine the nature and 
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causes of specific learning difficulties. 

Some of the most commonly mentioned 
uses for tests, according to the results of 
a questionaire issued by the Department 
of Research and Test Service of the World 
Book Company, are: Classification; Grad- 
ing and Promotion; Discovery of bright 
and dull pupils; Diagnosis of individual 
difficulties; Better understanding of pupils; 
To suggest better teaching methods; Edu- 
cational Guidance; Vocational Guidance; 
Placement of new pupils; Incentive to bet- 
ter teaching; For reference in cases of dis- 
cipline. 

It would seem that this brief list con- 
tained about all the information a teacher 
would want about her pupils. And to give 
credit where credit is due, it must be 
acknowledged that a great deal that is valu- 
able is contained within test results. But 
tests have their limitations as well. I.Q., 
Grade-Score and Personality Quotient do 
not tell the whole story. It must be stressed 
that while tests can provide a pretty accur- 
ate picture of how the individual is func- 
tioning at the present time, they cannot tell 
the story leading up to the present picture. 
And this may often be even more im- 
portant in understanding the total behavior 
of a child. So the commonly held view 
that “Tests solve all’ is not true. Tests are 
only one of a number of equally important 
techniques in analyzing, understanding, 
and evaluating behavior. That is why the 
interpretation of test results is not always 
a simple matter and, in certain cases, re- 
quires the specialized skills of the psychol- 
ogist. 

In progressing from a general considera- 
tion of the concepts underlying test con- 
struction to the question of specific tests, 
it seems wise to limit the discussion to 
those tests (1) which provide the kind of 
information most wanted by most teach- 
ers; (2) which may, in addition, be ad- 
ministered by the teachers themselves; and 
(3) which can be used with pupils possess- 
ing acoustic defects. Tests of intelligence 
and scholastic achievement are conceded to 
be most in demand by teachers, for these 
are the ones which tell much of the story 
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of a pupil’s basic mental endowment and 
present scholastic functioning. 

The test which the teacher herself can 
best administer, score, and interpret with 
a maximum of ease and safety, is the 
Group Test. Group Tests, as the name im- 
plies, are those which may be given to a 
whole class-group of pupils at one time, as 
contrasted with Individual Tests which are 
given to one individual at a time. Indi- 
vidual tests are considered more accurate 
than group tests; but they require special 
training, experience and skill in adminis- 
tration and interpretation, and so are to 
be used only by the expert. 

The question of tests particularly suit- 
able for pupils with acoustic defects de- 
mands somewhat closer scrutiny. For the 
deaf child, any test of intelligence must be 
of the “non-language” type, that is one 
which does not require the use of language 
either for administration or for answering. 
The mastery of language is a singular 
achievement on the part of a deaf child, 
and so cannot be used in the estimate of 
basic mental endowment. The non-language 
type tests are given in pantomine, specific 
instructions being provided for this kind 
of administration. The content of such 
tests is largely pictorial, the pupils’ tasks 
being to fill in missing parts, trace designs, 
pair symbol and digit, etc., according to 
the particular task. The teacher who plans 
to use such measures should spend some 
time in familiarizing herself with the direc- 
tions, and should practice giving them in 
the prescribed pantomine until she is letter 
perfect before administering the test to a 
group of children. 

In testing the hard of hearing pupil, any 
language or verbal test of intelligence 
should be supplemented with a non-lan- 
guage test as well. Ideally, every child with 
a hearing loss should be examined by 
means of individual tests. The hard of 
hearing child in particular is more fre- 
quently penalized by group verbal tests 
than is realized. If group tests are ad- 
ministered to hard of hearing children, the 
non-language type is preferable to the ver- 


bal type. 
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The following list of Group Intelligeng 
Tests can be used with children possessiy 
hearing losses as well as with hearing chi} 
dren. Teachers planning to use these tes; 
should first send away to the publisher 
for sample copies to see which prove mog 
suitable for their particular groups befor 
ordering. 

1. Pintner Non-language Mental Teg, 
College Book Company, Columbus, Ohio, 

2. Pintner Non-language Primary Me. 
tal Test. Teachers College Bureau of Pub. 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 
versity, New York. 

3. Pintner General Ability Tests, No» 
language Series. World Book Compam, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York and Chics. 
go, Illinois. 

4. Non-language Multi-Mental Test by 
Terman, McCall and Lorge. Teachers Col: 
lege Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 

5. Chicago Non-verbal Examination, 
Psychological Corporation, New York. 

So far as Achievement Tests are con- 
cerned, there are hundreds available for 
use with the hearing; but the field is de 
plorably deficient in such tests designed for 
use with the deaf. This is one of the major 
testing needs for deaf pupils. In the ab 
sence of more suitable measures, achieve 
ment tests constructed for use with the 
hearing have to be used with the deaf # 
well. They will tell how the deaf pupil com 
pares in school subject achievement with | 
hearing pupils of the same age; how the 
deaf pupil compares with others in his 
group; and how the pupils’ achievemenls 
in the various school subjects compare with 
each other. 

Such tests when used with the deaf do | 
not take into account the unique educ® 
tional background of the deaf child nor 
the relative difficulties in subject achieve 
ment experienced by such children. In com 
sequence, they are more apt to probe the 
negative rather than the positive side of | 
the deaf child’s scholastic attainments. 
However, as a rough measure, they do per 
form a function and as such should be em 


(Continued on page 194) 
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This Meeting Will Be Different 


Short General Sessions 


AVE you ever dreamed of attend- 

ing a professional meeting where 

there was time enough for every- 
thing ? 

Well, the program for the Summer Meet- 
ing of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
to be held at the Detroit School for the 
Deaf, 6045 Stanton Avenue, is_ being 
planned to realize that dream! 


Topic of the Day Emphasized 
in the Demonstrations 


First of all, not more than two demon- 
strations will be in progress at the same 
time. You won’t be torn to pieces trying to 
decide which of half a dozen to see. Sec- 
ond, school will still be in session on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, June 21, 22 
and 23. In addition to the demonstrations 
carefully planned to illustrate the topic of 
the day, you may visit any classroom you 


Scag 


choose, and see what goes on every day. 
There will also be an opportunity to see 
Detroit’s classes for the hard of hearing. 

The general sessions will be short, and 
time will be allowed for spontaneous dis- 
cussions. If there is a point you have been 
longing to bring up, you will be given an 
opportunity—provided, of course, that you 
are willing to speak briefly and give others 
a chance, too. 


Questions for Discussion 


A novel feature of the Summer Meeting 
will be a Question Box. This is to make 
your attendance an especially profitable ex- 
perience. If you have any problems, get 
your questions into the box. The early 
ones will be given consideration in the 
daily demonstrations. A practical way, 
don’t you think? 

The Association’s chief points of interest 
are speech, language, lip reading, and work 





MISS ALCORN, PRINCIPAL (RIGHT), AND MISS STOKOE, TEACHER, EXAMINE THE MAGNIFI- 


CENT NEW PROFESSIONAL-SIZE SOUND PROJECTION EQUIPMENT PRESENTED TO THE 
DETROIT SCHOOL BY THE DETROIT VARIETY CLUB. PLUGS FOR THE CHILDREN’S HEAD.- 
PHONES ARE WIRED TO ALL SEATS IN THE AUDITORIUM. 
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MRS. IRMA MacEACHERN OF THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, WITH A LITTLE 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD, PATRICIA KOPAKGESKI. 


for young children. Each will have at least 
a whole session of attention, with the best 
people available to introduce the topic; 
teachers, parents, and deaf former pupils 
to discuss; and then a free-for-all. One 
afternoon will be spent in Ypsilanti, where 
the Visible Speech machinery developed at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories is in use 
with deaf children. A special session will 
be given to reading, including a demon- 
stration of its development at the Detroit 
School, and a discussion by a well-known 
reading specialist. There will be. . . 
But—wait a minute! Have you made 
your reservations? A fine group of rail- 
roads are cooperating in publicizing the 
meeting and in providing services for the 
delegates. A list of hotels was given in 
the Votta Review for March. Headquar- 
ters will be Webster Hall, one of the build- 
ings of Wayne University, whose Depart- 
ment of Special Education is joining with 


the Detroit School in sponsorship of the 
meeting. This is a particularly happy 
choice, for Webster Hall is a building that 
could be the pride of any university. Situ- 
ated across the street from the Public Li. 
brary and the Art Museum, it not only pro- 
vides attractive accommodations but also 
offers unusual conveniences and recreation 
facilities. For example, there are a snack 
bar, a soda bar, lounge rooms, a swim: 
ming pool, and rooms for ping pong, cards, 
and billiards. Even if you stay at one of 
the hotels, you will probably want to spend 
a good deal of time at Webster Hall. And 
if you want to have a room there—well, 
you cannot write too promptly for a reser- 
vation. Write to Webster Hall, 5050 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, and state that 
you are planning to attend the Summer 
Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


advisable for the deaf or hard of 
hearing person to fly, either as a pas- 
senger or as a pilot? These matters have 
come up in several letters I have received 
lately, and I have been trying to gather 
information on the granting of flying li- 
censes to persons with defective hearing. 
All of us have seen news items about 
deaf air pilots, some of us have known 
deaf persons who were experienced in pi- 
loting a plane; yet others have known deaf 
and hard of hearing individuals who 
wanted tremendously to fly and were re- 
fused student licenses. The ruling of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration on this 
subject is definite enough, but it is possible 
to get around the ruling, and quite a few 
persons with severe hearing loss have done 
so. The following letter started me on a 
search for facts: 


T« question before the house is, is it 


Can a Deaf Person Become a Pilot? 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I have hesitated to write to you, and now 
| fear my question may be too tardy. How- 
ever, | was very much interested in the 
letter in the September, 1947, Volta Re- 
view, signed A.B.S., New York. The writer 
mentioned that he had a friend who was a 
pilot. I was surprised and pleased to know 
that deaf and hard of hearing persons may 
learn to fly. 

Our seven year old son, who is quite 
hard of hearing, has had his heart set on 
learning to be a pilot. Now we need not 
discourage this interest. How would it be 
possible for us to find out where this pilot 
learned to fly? As I understand it, no 
certified courses are open to acoustically 
handicapped persons. 

This may be considered unwise plan- 
ning, since boys change their minds so 
often about what they want to do. Never- 
theless, we had never heard of this accom- 
plishment by a deaf person, and would dis- 
like to lose the thread of information 


should we need it some time in the future. 

Our Jeffrey has been unusually fortunate 
in having an excellent teacher in a public 
school with a department for the deaf. 
Since spring, he has been wearing a Bel- 
tone Hearing Aid, and now he wears it all 
the time. Though he has much to learn, 
we feel he has come a long way in a short 
time. 


Mrs. Lee StrpickK, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Not so long ago, several newspaper 
stories appeared on the West Coast about 
a deaf pilot, Rhulin A. Thomas, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., who flew his own plane, a 
Piper Cub coupé, across the continent, and 
was said to be the first deaf man to make a 
solo coast to coast flight. 

Mr. Thomas is a graduate of the Mis- 
souri School for the deaf, and a former 
student at Gallaudet College. After leaving 
college, he became a linotype operator in 
Washington. There, he made the acquaint- 
ance of George W. Truman and Clifford 
Evans, the Piper Cub pilots who recently 
circled the globe. They taught him to fly, 
and he qualified for and received a pilot’s 
license. His trip across the continent was 
to help welcome his friends home after 
their round-the-world flight. He flew from 
Rehoboth Beach, Maryland, October 26, 
1947, and landed in Van Nuys, Calif., No- 
vember 7, having encountered rain, snow 
and electric storms, and having been com- 
pelled to make several forced landings be- 
cause of bad weather or shortage of gas. 

Now, Part 29 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions, which sets forth the physical require- 
ments for the Third Class (Student and 
Private Pilots) reads in part: 

29.12 Third Class: 
(b) Applicant shall be able to hear the 
whispered voice at three feet; shall have 
no acute or chronic disease of the in- 
ternal ear; no disease or malformation 
of the nose or throat which may inter- 
fere with or be aggravated by flying: 


and no disturbance in equilibrium.” 
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It is obvious that Mr. Thomas and others 
like him who are flying around the coun- 
try could not have fulfilled these require- 
ments. However, in a personal letter from 
a regional medical officer of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is this paragraph: 


Applicants presenting a static defect of 
hearing, which indicates their hearing 
acuity is below that called for in these re- 
quirements, may be issued a medical cer- 
tificate which shows their hearing to be 
defective, and if they are able to demon- 
strate in a special flight test given them 
by an inspector of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, that their defective hear- 
ing does not interfere with the safe opera- 
tion of aircraft, they are then given a 
waiver for their defective hearing. This is 
in accordance with a national policy of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


In other words, if a deaf person wants 
to fly, and has a friend who is a qualified 
pilot and who is willing to teach the deaf 
person to pilot a plane, the latter may ob- 
tain a waiver for his defective hearing and 
be licensed to fly a private plane. He can- 
not get any sort of commercial license; he 
is not permitted to accept money for taking 
up a passenger; his flying is limited to 
private expeditions. He must be already 
able to fly before he applies for a license. 

Among the physical requirements he 
must fulfill is 20/40 vision without glasses. 
Part 29 of the Civil Air Regulations may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C., for five 
cents (coin, not stamps). 

If I had a little deaf boy who wanted to 
be a pilot, I would neither encourage nor 
discourage him, but would just let it ride. 
Deaf persons are doing all sorts of things 
every day that would seem impossible, and 
I would never discourage any of them. But 
flying conditions change rapidly with new 
methods and new inventions, and pilots are 
now depending more and more on radio to 
take off and land a plane, so a person who 
cannot hear radio communication is at a 
terrible disadvantage. 
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Travellers in commercial airplanes, pi- 
loted by normally hearing men, have flown 
around and around and around a city air. 
port, unable to land because of fog warm. 
ings transmitted from the landing field, 
and have eventually landed in a city air. 
port hundreds of miles from the place they 
wanted to go. It is difficult to conceive 
what a deaf pilot would do in such a situa. 
tion. It seems to me that there are bound 
to be increasing limitations on the flying 
possibilities of a deaf person, and about 
the only sure method he would have of 
indulging his taste for piloting would be to 
own a plane and a landing field. Never. 
theless, deaf pilots have flown, and have 
landed planes safely in strange airports in 
bad weather. So there you are. 


Air Travel for the Hard of Hearing 


Another inquiry deals with the hard of 
hearing person as a passenger in a cross 
country plane: 

Dear Molly Mather: 

I have been hoping to see in your letters 
in the Volta Review the experience of some 
of your readers as a result of flying. On 
two recent flights to Florida, I had the 
same experience, viz: after the flight down, 
I was quite deafened. I could hardly hear 
with my hearing aid. This was temporary, 
and in about ten or twelve hours, I returned 
to my normal degree of deafness. 

On the return trip, however, (made in 
each case after an interval of two or three 
days) I found my hearing unusually acute, 
and had to turn the rheostat of my instru 
ment down very low. Unfortunately, this 
lasted only over night, and again I re 
turned to normal. I would like to take a 
flight to Europe, but am fearful that such 
a long time in the air might affect my hear- 
ing for the worse and permanently. 

Won’t some of your readers tell us of 
their experience in air travel? 

Wm. L. WeBsTER, CHICAGO 


As you do not tell us the cause of your 
deafness, Mr. Webster, I was not able to 
get the opinion of an otologist on this 

(Continued on page 190) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


O ONE is free from problems, and 
N he who can face his squarely and 

work them out to the best of his 
ability is a good person to hear about 
often. Besides the handicap of deafness 
and being nearly the same age of four 
years, Forest, Jimmy, and Kay have prob- 
lem-solving parents in common too. 


Jimmy Has a Little Hearing 


We are six in number—Daddy, Mother, 
Frederick Jr., James (Jimmy to all of us), 
Allen, and Margaret. Ricky is almost 
eight, Jimmy nearly four and a half, Allen 
nearly three, and Margaret, 14 months. 

Jimmy was very ill when he was thirteen 
months old, with a virus disease; despite 
sulpha and the best care we could give him 
his temperature reached 106. Up until that 
time he had seemed like a perfectly normal 
baby, but after his illness his general body 
tone was low, his disposition poor, and his 
appetite erratic. We consulted a good 
pediatrician in Memphis, Tennessee, who 
told us that he probably had had a mild 
encephalitis, and that it would take him 
a year or two to recover completely. We 
began to wonder as weeks went by why 
Jimmy did not talk, and on consulting the 
pediatrician later in the spring asked if 
there was a possibility of deafness. He 
told us not to worry, that there was ap- 
parently nothing wrong with his ears. 

By this time the war was over and we 
returned to New Haven, Connecticut. We 
promptly availed ourselves of the splendid 
facilities at the Yale Clinic of Child De- 
velopment where Jimmy was given the 
behavior test. In the test deafness was 
promptly discovered, and we were told 
to consult an otologist to find out its 
nature. After examination and x-rays, we 
were told that the bone and nerve structure 
of the inner ears was incomplete. Strange- 
ly enough we did not hear of the Volta 
Bureau or the Tracy Clinic through our 
otologist, but through a friend and our 
pediatrician. We subscribed to the VOLTA 


REVIEW and asked to be put on the waiting 
list for the Roundabout Correspondence. 
In the meantime Margaret was on the way, 
and Daddy was off to a new job in Wash- 
ington, leaving the family behind while he 
hunted for a house in the Capital. 

Despite a very strong feeling against 
sending a three year old to boarding 
school, Jimmy was enrolled at the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf in West Hartford, 
Connecticut. Though he was always tearful 
on Sunday nights when he returned to 
school, he apparently became better ad- 
justed as the year went on and had splen- 
did care and training. Group aids were 
used and the teacher felt, after several 
weeks, that he was beginning to get some- 
thing from them. He enjoyed the sense 
training and the other nursery school ac- 
tivities, but never got over the feeling that 
we had “turned him out.” 

In April we moved to Cottage City, a 
suburb of Washington, and took Jimmy 
out of school. We had hoped to send him 
to a two hour nursery class, but lack of 
transportation has kept him home so far. 
Mother and Daddy work with him each 
evening and are getting some response. 
He says “bye, bye,” now at the appro- 
priate time, and claps his-hands for joy 
at his accomplishment. When we talk into 
his ear, he tries to give back the sounds 
and sometimes approximates them very 
well for a child with eighty percent loss 
in both ears. He can follow your lips 
readily on the easy sounds such as “oo” 
and “ah” and is aware of where sounds 
come from. Next week we are taking him 
to Johns Hopkins for an examination. The 
doctor we are to see is very strong in 
favor of hearing aids at an early age, so 
perhaps we will have news to report along 
that score the next Roundabout. 

Margaret is Jimmy’s special pet of the 
household even though she does tear up 
his game of blocks. He likes to feed her 
supper, though he usually eats about half 
of it in the process. He loves clothes and 
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puts his things away neatly every night. 
He dresses himself except for tying his 
shoes and necktie, and on rainy days will 
change his costume several times. He 
knows the place where everything belongs 
in the house and even scolds Daddy if 
his coat is hung on the back of a chair 
in the living room. Helping Ricky to 
empty wastebaskets, garbage, and tin pans 
is a daily chore. He likes to help with 
the dinner dishes at night, and usually 
helps to set the table although he is care- 
less about placing things. His chief task 
is to keep Margaret from taking dishes 
off the table faster than we can put them 
on, and he clucks at her like a mother 
hen. Stirring puddings and Jello, and 
making beds are great fun. 

Our great difficulty is that Jimmy, about 
as bright and vigorous a boy as one could 
imagine, is a better teacher than any of 
us. He and Allen play together constantly, 
aud Jimmy has taught Allen to babble and 
sizn. Though Allen has normal hearing 
ms speech has been greatly delayed, and 
despite our efforts to lead away from it, 
he and Jimmy have built up a little lan- 
guage of their own. As we have been un- 
able to overcome this and as Jimmy has 
a tendency to dominate Allen in other 
ways, my sister agreed to take Allen for 
awhile to break up the situation and give 
each child a better chance to develop. 


Mrs. FREDERICK TUTTLE 
WasHINcTON, D. C. 


Kay Is Interested in Talking 


We seem to have been comparatively 
slow in discovering Kay’s hearing loss: 
she was just over two when her bachelor 
uncle, on a visit from Wisconsin, said that 
of course he didn’t know much about chil- 
dren, but he thought our girl wasn’t talk- 
ing because she wasn’t hearing. I had 
faintly suspected this but had been pooh- 
poohed by our pediatrician. On my second 
inquiry, the pediatrician said that if she 
wasn’t talking yet, she was probably hard 
of hearing. He removed her tonsils and 
adenoids which were bad but advised us 
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against seeing a specialist because Kay was 
not old enough to cooperate. 

When Kay was three, it was obvious that 
she was still hard of hearing, and my 
husband insisted on taking her to a spe 
cialist. As a result Kay received three 
radium treatments of lymphoid tissue jy 
the nasopharynx; we are still debating 
the question of how much improvement, 
if any, has resulted. We felt there had 
been some change, but the tests indicated 
very little. We do not know why Kay is 
deaf nor what kind of deafness it is. 

In July, we received the first installment 
of the John Tracy course, and we worked 
on that until the first of September when 
Kay entered a pre-school for deaf children. 
When she left home she was _ intensely 
interested in learning to talk and lip read; 
she had a lip reading vocabulary of almost 
fifty words and made some sort of sound 
for almost every one, distinctive enough 
for me to recognize the word she meant. 
She jabbered constantly when at play and 
pointed to things about the house to have 
them named for her, repeating her con- 
ception of what I said, and later volun- 
teering the word herself when she felt 
familiar enough with it. At school, with 
very little contact with speech sounds, she 
stopped speaking. I visited her in October 
and the only sound she made during my 
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entire visit was to laugh and to oblige with 
the proper sounds in babbling practice. 
In November her teacher reported that 
Kay was beginning to imitate speech again 
-that she said two or three words quite 
well but only when she was urged to do 
so. Her lip reading vocabulary was good. 

Kay’s father is an electrical engineer 
with considerable experience in electrical 
and acoustic work, and he felt that a hear- 
ing aid would help Kay’s progress con- 
siderably. We talked it over with the 
doctor and the staff at her school. The 
school felt they could not possibly super- 
vise Kay enough to permit her to wear an 
aid except during her regular acoustic 
training periods, which were a total of a 
half an hour a week. It would have been 
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wonderful if she could have attended 
school by day and come home to her 
hearing aid and speaking environment at 
night. After a great deal of study and 
mental anguish, we finally decided to get 
a hearing aid for Kay and keep her at 
home after Thanksgiving. 

In the three weeks’ time, Kay has re- 
turned to her old habit of demanding the 
name of every object she sees and telling 
me the names of those she knows. We 
made a vocabulary book for her which 
now has forty or fifty objects in it and 
eleven colors. These she will lip read and 
give an approximation of the word for. 
She knows about six short commands very 
well and understands a number of others 
in the appropriate situations. 

Kay’s new hearing aid arrived last night, 
and te tell the truth we are just a little 
disappointed that she isn’t reading and 
speaking normally tonight! We are having 
her wear it just for lessons until she be- 
comes accustomed to it; she isn’t sure yet 
that she likes it. After this, we hope she 
will put up with it during a good deal of 
each day. We have been getting the Tracy 
lessons regularly; I have gone back to the 
second lesson to work with Kay, and we 
are now beginning the third. Kay’s daddy 
takes a tremendous interest in her and 
gives her a lesson every night in addition 
to her morning lesson from me. He sings 
to her every evening after she is tucked 
in bed; she won’t let me do it. We are 
stressing acoustic training in Kay’s lessons, 
making every effort to get her to hear as 
well as to see what we say. 

Kay has a baby brother, Tommy, now 
fourteen months old. She was intensely 
jealous of him when she first came back 
from school, wanting our entire attention 
for herself. But she is getting over that 
faster than I had hoped for, and now helps 
me to take care of him, feeding him when- 
ever [| have time to let her and even want- 
ing to change his diaper to finish up her 
mothering job after tunch. Her baby doll 
suffered an accident at school; I hope that 
Santa’s new one will result in giving mine 
back to me! Her behavior improved a 
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good deal at school, and I bless them every 
day for putting more sugar and less spice 
in my little girl. 
Mrs. D. R. MILLER 
ScHENECTADY, NEw YorK 


Forest’s Mother Is Teaching Him 


I’ve just finished reading the complete 
Roundabout except for my own letter, and 
I am humbled. I have my own problems. 
but in reading the problems of some of the 
others, I am ashamed of myself and hereby 
resolve to relax and put an end to my 
over-anxiety. 

I won’t go into the discovery that Forest 
was deaf except to say that he was two 
and a half years old before I was con- 
vinced of it, although I guess I knew 
earlier but wouldn’t believe it. I then be- 
gan grabbing at straws and all of them 
pointed to the Tracy Course and the Volta 
Bureau. I was more fortunate than most 
and completed the Tracy Course last Octo- 
ber. It helped Forest immeasurably. When 
we began the course, he was three and had 
his own approximations for about twenty 
words. When we finished, he had said or 
used about three hundred, some correct. 
some far from it. He has quite a lot of 
hearing for a deaf child as you can judge 
from this, and as we have been told by 
the Tracy Clinic and the Dallas Pilot In- 
stitute for the Deaf. He is a good lip 
reader and gets ninety-five percent of what 
he understands through that. 

I am trying to teach Forest to read and 
I suppose you are wondering why. Here’s 
our situation and problem. We live seven 
miles from Madisonville (Texas), popula- 
tion two thousand, and one hundred and 
fifty miles from a day school for deaf chil- 
dren. So in the absence of speech teachers. 
schools for deaf children, and a lot 
of money, I am going to try to teach 
him to talk and the essential studies of the 
first grade and enter him in the public 
schools at the second grade level. In this 
way the adjustment and strain will be 
minimized during his first grade year. On 
the subject of reading, I don’t believe that 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Echoes from Dr. Whildin’s Korean Work 


R. OLIVE A. WHILDIN, of Balti- 
more, was unanimously elected on 
January 31 to fill the unexpired 

term of Mrs. James F. Norris on the Board 
of Directors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. Dr. Whildin, now in Korea on an ed- 
ucational mission for the United States Ar- 
my, is a former member of the Board. She 
expects to return to this country late in 


1948. 


The following release has just been re- 
ceived from Army Headquarters: 

Seoul, Korea: An outstanding leader in 
the field of special education, Dr. Olive 
Whildin of Baltimore, Md., is now work- 
ing with Korean youngsters at the National 


Blind and Deaf School here. 


The Volta Review 





Army Signal Corps Photo 


EYES SHUT, A LITTLE DEAF KOREAN GIRL RECOGNIZES A VOWEL SOUND THROUGH 
VIBRATION, AS DR. WHILDIN SPEAKS IT. 


Established in Seoul in 1912, the Nation- 
al Blind and Deaf School was transferred 
from the Department of Public Health to 
the Department of Education in January, 
to place the educational program at the 
school in charge of educators rather than 
welfare workers, thereby giving handi- 
capped Korean children educational 
equality. 

To help meet the need for specialists to 
develop the educational program for the 
blind and deaf in Korea, a year’s leave of 
absence from the Baltimore Public Schools 
to work with the United States Army Mili- 
tary Government in Korea was granted Dr. 
Whildin. Having graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University and having 20 years’ 
experience as supervisor of special educa- 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Army Signal Corps Photo 


WITH THE AID OF A MIRROR, DR. WHILDIN HELPS A KOREAN BOY IMPROVE HIS SPEECH. 





Acoustically Handicapped in Oshkosh 


By Tuomas H. PouLos 


HE children with various hearing 
_ in the Oshkosk Public Schools 
are served in the following manner. 

1. Children with slight hearing losses re- 
main in the regular classes and are checked 
periodically with an audiometer to deter- 
mine status of loss. 

2. Children with moderate hearing losses 
remain in the regular classes, are checked 
with the audiometer periodically to deter- 
mine the status of the hearing loss, and 
receive special instruction in lip reading 
and training in hearing conservation. 

3. Children with severe hearing losses 
remain in the regular grades as much as 
possible, receive periodic audiometric 
checks, receive special instruction in lip 
reading and training in hearing conserva- 
tion, and in addition, special help in any 
school subject they are unable to manage 
unaided in the regular grade. A hearing 
aid is utilized part of the day. 


4. Deafened and deaf children receive 
full time training in the classes of the 
school for the deaf at the South Park 
School. However, they are trained to take 
some school worsw in the regular hearing 
grades with the aim that by the time the 
child has reached high school, he or she 
will be able to take a full program and 
graduate from the regular high school in 
competition with the normal in hearing. 

In all cases involving a hearing loss, the 
parents are requested to have their acous- 
tically handicapped child consult their phy- 
sician and secure medical attention. 

It is the aim of the school for the deaf 
and the hard-of-hearing to provide as nor- 
mal an environment as possible for the 
acoustically handicapped child. No better 
situation can be provided than to have him 
in constant contact and in direct competi- 
tion with hearing children. In the final ap- 


(Continued on page 188) 
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With Me It Was Forty-Five! 


By KaTE SLADEK 


F course I know when life is sup- 
O posed to begin, but I was late start- 

ing. I regret those five years, not so 
much for myself as for those around me. 
How much pleasanter for them, if instead 
of continuing to make inane and irrelevant 
remarks I had said simply, “I’m really not 
dumb, just deaf!” 

It wasn’t easy for me, of course. Oh, 
the terror of a roomful of voices, unidenti- 
fiable! No one who hasn’t lived through 
it can imagine the nervous strain. How I 
hated the pretense of my own set smile, my 
giggle, the meaningless nod and wink. How 
feverishly I tried to dominate every con- 
versation. And when it got out of hand, 
how fervently I prayed, “Oh, please, just 
let them ignore me!” 

But it would always come—that agoniz- 
ing, heart-stopping moment! A question is 
asked. All eyes are turned expectantly to- 
ward me. And I don’t even know the topic 
of conversation. 

“Beg pardon. What did you say?” No 
hearing person hesitates to use that phrase, 
but for me it was an admission of my 
handicap. Normal people can use it sev- 
eral times a day and think nothing of it, 
but at that stage I would gladly run the risk 
of appearing either stupid or silly rather 
than employ it even once. 

My friends tried very earnestly to please 
me. But if someone talked too low I was 
hurt. If someone talked too loud I was 
hurt. My shoulder carried a very delicately 
balanced chip. 

But thank God it was knocked off at last! 

At the end of an evening, when all the 
company had spent an anxious time trying 
to keep the tiny see-saw in perfect equili- 
brium, a real friend had the courage to turn 
back from the door and say, “You know, 
of course, that you are being utterly selfish. 
You wouldn’t make everyone so miserable 
if your pride would let you wear an ear 
phone.” 


I was aghast. How dared he? Selfish? 
Why, no one thought that of me! They all 
loved and pitied me. 

Or did they? After the orgy of weeping 
which of course followed, I asked myself 
that, and other soul-searching questions. 
I had no sleep at all, but that was the most 
profitable night I ever spent. After a period 
of hating my friend, and then one of hating 
myself with equal intensity, I arrived at a 
fairly calm state of mind where I could 
evaluate the situation. 

I got paper and pencil and listed in one 
column the reasons why I should wear an 
ear phone, in the other, the reasons why I 
felt that I should not. The latter made a 
pitiable showing. Did “pride in my ap- 
pearance” really mean more to me than 
the comfort and pleasure of my friends? 

“My youngsters wouldn’t want me to be 
different. A hearing aid would attract at- 
tention.” Was that important, compared 
with the fact that they were ruining their 
voices with this enforced loud talking? 

“My husband cannot afford the expense 
just now.” But could he afford to do with- 
out the companionable talks which we were 
having less and less? I recalled his pa- 
tient look when I brightly answered a 
question on the whereabouts of his hat with 
the statement that I had already fed it and 
put it out. 

By five o’clock in the morning I had 
reached my decision. And now I was just 
as impatient to try a hearing aid as I had 
been loath to think of one the day before. 
I could hardly wait for daylight. I began 
dialing the phone at 7:30, although I knew 
perfectly well that they wouldn’t be open 
for business at that hour. 

My story has one of those “and they 
lived happily together ever afterward” end- 
ings. For now I would no more part with 
my hearing aid than with any other mem- 
ber of my family. 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Let the Deaf Grow Up! 


By ARTHUR B. SIMON 


E did not receive an invitation to 
join the club for the deaf. He had 
been blackballed, as it would in- 
volve time and effort to include him in 
conversation and sports. He was not 
given the opportunity to break out of the 
narrow, lonely world he had been forced 
into by his partially paralyzed condition. 

Such an incident points to the paradox 
that those deaf people who resent the in- 
different attitude of the hearing often 
treat their less fortunate kindred much in 
the same way. 

Of course, as a rule it is not safe to 
generalize about deaf people, and it is only 
human for deaf people to form into groups 
based on personality, economic and social 
background or similarity in tastes. Never- 
theless it is dismaying to see frequently in 
the deaf traits associated with callousness: 
possessiveness, a strong desire to attract 
attention, lack of foresight, little restraint, 
jealousy, tantrums, prevarication, irrespon- 
sibility, over-persistence and rudeness. 

Like children, a great many deaf people 
talk too much about themselves and go 
needlessly into detail. They lack a sense of 
humor, and, consequently, have easily in- 
jured feelings. Their curiosity about 
other people’s affairs is more than is justi- 
fied. In brief, they are immature emo- 
tionally. 

I have had no experience as a teacher, 
a psychologist or even a parent, but as a 
deaf man who is still fighting to overcome 
these personality traits, I feel they arise 
from the fact that we deaf do not have as 
much opportunity as our hearing brothers 
and sisters to modify our natural instincts 
in accordance with the standards of this 
world. Our deafness is a special condition 
that does not allow us to grow up easily 
in a normal environment, and hence does 
not permit us to outgrow egocentric ten- 
dencies as easily as we outgrow the sucking 
of our thumbs. 

A person with a hearing defect has more 


time for his own thoughts, because he is 
frequently alone. Not that he spends less 
time with other people, but it is his isola- 
tion from the telephone, the radio, outside 
noises and difficult conversations. As a 
consequence he isn’t easily distracted. “He 
falls into the habit of thinking a great deal, 
and if he is inadequately educated, about 
himself rather than the world. 

Here is where teacher and parent must 
step in and take an active part in the child’s 
character development. It isn’t enough for 
the teacher to teach the deaf child the ele- 
mentary “R’s,” and for the parent to shel- 
ter, feed and clothe him. They must create 
situations such as those which a child liy- 
ing in a normal environment meets in a 
normal fashion. 

There can be no general theories about 
educating the deaf; there must be indi- 
vidual programs to fit the needs of each 
child. However, it is obvious that the 
teacher can institute projects which will 
serve to steer the children into channels 
where they have a chance to think about 
others, where they are allowed to take the 
initiative and responsibility, where new 
vistas of thought are opened to them. The 
teacher can, for example, let her pupils 
have some self-government in their own 
classroom. They can decide for themselves, 
after discussion of the various charities, 
which one they would like to contribute to; 
they can choose the person to collect the 
donation; they can make rules of conduct 
for themselves; they can take the roll-call; 
they can help keep the classroom clean. 

Older children can join the Boy Scouts 
or the Campfire Girls. Here they can learn 
skills which they can employ in behalf of 
others. Specifically, the girls can learn 
culinary arts, and hence find it agreeable 
to serve luncheons for visitors at the 
school. The boys can learn leather-making, 
and make items which are turned over to 
the needy. 

It is not easy to explain to children 
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new things they have not known before; 
such explanations remain outside their 
comprehension until they can be demon- 
strated concretely and dramatically. 

In my case, it took some time before 
| could understand that it was not polite 
to make comments about people in front 
of them. It was simply because everybody 
else in the class indulged in such a prac- 
tice whenever a stranger came to my class. 
I even joined my classmates in making 
light remarks about my mother when she 
visited us. 

One night my family and I joined a 
large dinner group, and my attention was 
immediately taken up by the sight of a 
large man guzzling his food in great quan- 
tities. I discussed this phenomenon in a 
clear and loud voice with someone at my 
side. When I turned back to the table, 
I noticed that everyone had quit his ani- 
mated chatter and was fixing a stern eye 
on me. I withered under such attention, 
and I wanted to crawl out and bury my 
head under a pillow. It was a hard lesson, 
but a very effective one. 

This sort of social development is speed- 
ed by placing classes for the deaf in day 
schools for the hearing. As the hearing 
child is usually more advanced than a deaf 
one at the same age, he can teach the 
latter much more than he would learn 
otherwise. On the playground the deaf 
child tries to keep up with his hearing ac- 
quaintances, and he becomes involved in 
situations he wouldn’t come across very 
often in a school for the deaf. Futher- 
more, his language expands as he picks up 
new words from association with the hear- 
ing children, and also as he has more ex- 
periences. His progress in lip reading and 
speech is accelerated by the necessity of 
being understood in the hearing world. 


Another effective means of expanding 
contacts with the outside world is a care- 
fully planned program of excursions. I 
remember, when we were in the fifth 
grade, being taken to Chinatown. We 
visited the various shops, and saw for our- 
selves what articles were made in China, 
how the inhabitants dressed, what lan- 
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guage they spoke, what kinds of food they 
ate, what kind of furniture they used. 

We made friends with deaf children in 
another school through correspondence, 
and once we decided to send them pictures 
of our school, students and _ activities, 
mounted in scrap-books. We borrowed 
cameras, and all made an expedition to the 
drug-store to purchase film. We learned 
that film came in different sizes for differ- 
ent cameras. We then loaded the cam- 
eras and snapped pictures ourselves. We 
went to a film processing laboratory and 
participated in the actual developing and 
printing of the pictures. 

Finally we paid a visit to a department 
store and purchased materials for the scrap 
books. Each one of us had to ask for what 
he wanted, as we had decided individually 
what color, what size, what type each of 
our scrap books was to be. 

Many new words were picked up on 
these trips, and we were required to em- 
ploy them in our compositions. In this 
way our vocabulary was enriched, and in 
turn, we were helped to express ourselves 
better, and finally to be given greater un- 
derstanding of new experiences as we came 
across them. 

Social contacts for children in a resi- 
dential school can be made also. The Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf in New York 
has a successful recreation program. The 
girls are taken weekly to a Settlement 
House, where they are given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in social affairs, ath- 
letics and hobbies. Such a program instills 
confidence in them, and gives them a val- 
uable background for social development. 

The job of developing the child socially 
cannot be left alone to the school. The 
home must co-operate too. 

Many parents frequently go to extremes 
ia their treatment of their deaf children. 
They are either over-protective or apathe- 
tic. They should give affection freely and 
sanely to their children. They must not 
isolate them from the world. Young chil- 
dren should be permitted to travel alone 
on the street car, to buy groceries by them- 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Unto the Hills 


By Grace E. Barstow Murpuy 


HERE are many times when it comes 

| to seem that a disability permits more 

poignant use of all that is left. There 

are times when one is so lifted to the stars 

that loss is almost a gain. A sense of com- 

pletion brings peace that is whole and per- 
fect and satisfying. 

Such experiences should never be per- 
manent, for only by quiet recognition of 
the effects of our disabilities can we be 
master of them. Yet occasional drifting 
into forgetfulness gives strength to carry 
on. The moments of transcendence lift the 
levels of the everyday. 

Last night my son set up my army cot 
and his on a high hillside. The whole Presi- 
dential Range of the White Mountains 
towered beyond the deep valley below us. 
Gray rocks and juniper were underfoot. 
White birch trees with new leaves grew on 
either side of us. Only the lacy branches 
of a graceful elm, rooted far below me, 
cut the view which many years ago became 
one of those symbols of beauty which each 
of us needs in intimate affection. It had 
been five years since I had seen this view. 
Few friends besides the one who owned the 
hillside would have understood the need 
to grow into it again by sleeping outside 
on this cold June mountain night. She 
added thick, red blankets, laughed loving- 
ly, and herself went inside. 

It was a night of stars. There was no 
moon. Drifting in and out of sleep, I saw 
the Dipper move above me. Branches 
swayed in soft light. The breeze swept 
through my hair. I could make out across 
the rocks and juniper the long quiet bulk 
of the son whom, now that he is grown, | 
too rarely see. I dozed and woke and dozed 
again. Only by actual effort of my will 
could I remember, or force myself now to 
tell, that of all the night sounds round 
about me, I heard not one single one. | 
thought them over as I used to know them: 
sounds of wind in branches, little sounds 


in grasses, perhaps an owl calling, perhaps 
a whippoorwill. I could not mind. I could 
not feel deprived. My eyes and spirit gave 
me everything I needed. 

It is wonderful to hear. In less thrilled 
moments, I know exactly what I miss, and 
I need to know in order to be in touch with 
other lives. It is not natural to lose one 
whole sense. We were meant to be created 
in His image: perfect. If sound began to 
come to me, in that miracle of cure which 
everyone with loss may dream of, it would 
seem a continuance of naturalness which 
had been interrupted only by a strange, ex- 
traneous mistake. 

Yet peace bathed all the earth as light in- 
creased a little, and dark mountain outlines 
came clearer in the north. Shadows were 
heavy near me, and I thought: “There'll be 
no sun to-day”——and slept and woke, 
And then I saw fingers of sunny light on 
elm leaves. How slowly the sunshine came 
to our hidden hillside! 

Our hostess came to our camp break- 
fast: 

“I have never been the guest of my 
guests before,” she said. 

“There’s always something new, isn’t 
there?” I teased her. 

The day wore on through hours as lovely 
as the night’s. We two went exploring into 
those loved mountains which rose high 
across the valley. We drove slowly, getting 
out of the car often. We found great areas 
of bunchberry in bloom such as we all, as 
a family, had last seen years before on 
Buenaventure Island, off the Gaspé. We 
found painted trillium. While my son 
watched a duckhawk, I clambered down 
over rocks to a noisy part of the brook and 
heard a little of its sound. 

At each increase in elevation, the growth 
about us changed until we were so high we 
had returned to early spring. Birch leaves 
were only half-out and alder catkins pro- 
claimed that leaves were on the way. Shad- 
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ows of cumulus clouds across the mountain 
slopes are always everybody’s favorite 
thoughts of beauty. High up, snow clung 
in patches, but nearer, clumps of white al- 
pine flowers, close growing on the ground, 
had taken its place. A small mountain 
azalea grew widely with pinkish-purple 
blossoms. 

On the summit, of course, we met young 
people, climbers with their knapsacks. 

“Mother, can we take a passenger down? 
She’s tired.” 

“Of course,” said I. “If you want to go 
with the boys and walk, I'll drive.” 
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“Drive carefully, Mother.” 

“Climb down carefully, Son. Mt. Wash- 
ington is treacherous at times. Friends 
lost a son up here.” 

I write as I await him. Tomorrow he will 
go back to his work. Tomorrow I will go 
back to the city and again have all the 
problems of my disability. 

Today is free. I believe that everyone 
may, in one way or another, equally find 
that release which leaves behind the cour- 
age to meet whatever needs to be met. The 
sheer beauty of this world around us is 


pure benediction. 
s 





My Living Hearing Aid 


By Henry Buzzarp 


HEN I graduated from 
\ \ / Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri, my parents asked me 
what I would like to get as a 
graduation gift from them. 
Since we had recently lost a dog 
through poisoning, I proposed 
a new puppy, so we went to a 
country dog kennel. 

Mother warned me that my 
puppy must be either small or 
medium-sized and have short 
hair, since my three brothers and I 
habitually brought the dog inside the house 
and she disliked the task of removing loose 
long hair from the furniture. Therefore, I 
chose a brown and white fox terrier, to be 
my own dog, rather than just a family dog 
owned evenly by my brothers. They warned 
me that I must take care of my pup, even 
giving him a bath, etc. My problem was a 
name for him. In my appreciation to Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf for rehabilitating 
me back to normal life, I named the puppy 
C-I-D. 

As Cid grew to maturity, he developed a 
true companionship to me and always fol- 
lowed me everywhere. Often, I would take 





CID TAKES A NAP 


him out for a walk to give him 
some exercise, but no leash was 
necessary, as he trotted a few 
feet ahead of me. Frequently, 
he would stop and listen to a 
voice, which meant that I was 
wanted by someone behind me. 
Cid easily attracted my atten- 
tion to this noise. 

Cid habitually slept with me. 
I wanted him for a couple of 
reasons; first, warmth, and 
second, an alarm against my 
brothers’ mischievous acts. Often when 
we slept, Cid would hear a noise downstairs 
and push my bed down a little bit, just 
sufficient to wake me up. Then I would go 
downstairs to investigate the noise which 
always turned out to be my parents com- 
ing home from parties. 


I sometimes valued Cid’s bad habit of 
barking at visitors because, when I was 
alone in the living room, reading papers, 
his barking vibrated the papers. My family 
often found me answering the doorbell. 


Cid will be ten years old in June—ten 
years since I graduated from Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf. He is my best friend! 
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In The Books And Magazines 


Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance, Edit- 
ed by Oscar J. Kaplan. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1948. Two volumes, 1422 
pages, cloth. $18.50. 


This work, says its editor, “is designed 
primarily for professional counselors who 
do not have large library resources.” Com- 
piling it must have been a colossal task, 
but it will serve a very useful purpose if 
all of its contributors have been selected 
with the good judgment employed in the 
choice of Charles G. Bluett to write the 
chapter off the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing. Mr. Bluett, familiar with this 
field through long experience with the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, has 
done for his section what the book is in- 
tended to do for each topic—stated clearly 
the problems of his clients, differentiated 
between the groups dealt with, mentioned 
the various rehabilitation measures avail- 
able, offered specific advice to vocational 
counselors, and referred to sources of 
further information. 

There are many virtues in the encyclo- 
pedia. Inevitably, also, there are faults. 
The most conspicuous of these, or at least 
the most irritating to the present reviewer, 
is the absence of an index. And it could 
so easily have occupied the ten pages given 
to the list of contributors! Their names, 
with the numbers of the pages on which 
their articles might be found, could so 
readily have appeared on the three pages 
devoted to the wholly unnecessary identi- 
fication of their initials, and their full 
names and titles, attached to their contribu- 
tions, would be convenient and reassuring. 


How to Increase Reading Ability, by Albert 
J. Harris, Ph.D. Longmans, Green and 
Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Cloth, 582 pages, $4.00. 


The book covers such basic information 
as readiness in reading, reading instruc- 
tion and individual differences, instruction- 
al needs in silent and oral reading, develop- 
ing reading interests and improving the 
rate of reading. 

Twenty-four pages are devoted to the 


teaching of reading to specially handi- 
capped children, two of which apply to 
children with hearing handicaps. The 
deaf and the hard of hearing are differ. 
entiated but not a word is said about the 
use of hearing aids. Instead, it is stated 
that “once a child has mastered the tech- 
nique of understanding speech by watch- 
ing the speaker’s lip and mouth movements, 
he can then take part in normal classwork 
with little or no difficulty.” And in a foot. 
note the classroom teacher is advised that 
she can learn the essentials of lip reading 
instruction from a manual in one of the 
lip reading text books. As easy as that! 


Suggestions for Parents of the Pre-School 
Deaf Child, prepared by the California 
State School for the Deaf, Parker and 
Waring Streets, Berkeley 5, Calif., and 
printed at the School. Paper, 38 pages. 


A booklet of practical helps for the par- 
ent; guides for deevloping the physical, 
emotional, mental and social natures of 
deaf children; toys for creative play; and 
sense training materials. There are sec- 
tions on lip reading, speech, reading readi- 
ness, and general readiness for school. The 
brochure closes with references to other 
sources of information. Congratulations 
to the school staff for preparing these sug: 
gestions and for giving this message to 
parents: “Set your standards high and 
don’t lose sight of them!” 


Saturday Evening Post, March 13, 1948. 
I Know What It Means to be Deaf, by 
Frances Warfield. 


An entertaining story, written in the au- 
thor’s usual sprightly style, detailing all 
the things that could happen to a young 
lady who had done her best to conceal a 
hearing impairment that began in early 
childhood. The author speaks from first- 
hand knowledge and relates in detail her 
clever strategies at deception. Sometimes 
they worked and sometimes they did not. 
Eventually she made her adjustment by 
means of a hearing aid. A good story, 
well told. 
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What Is the “Best” Hearing Aid? 


The answer to this often-asked question is a simple one. 


Actually, the best hearing aid is that instrument which most closely meets 
the personal requirements of the individual deafened person. 


This does not necessarily mean the most expensive hearing aid—or the 
smallest—or the most powerful. A person's own needs will obviously 


determine the choice. 


Because this is true, Western Electric now manufactures three different 
hearing aids. Model 64, Model 65, and Super 66 (described in box below) 
are all designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. They offer the answer 
to the problem of anyone who can be helped by a hearing aid. 


Your local Western Electric Hearing Aids dealer will gladly supply you 
with more details. 





TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
THE HARD OF HEARING... 


SUPER 66 .. . specially designed to give unusually high amplifying 
power . .. superb fidelity over an exceptionally wide tonal range. 


MODEL 65... for those with moderate hearing loss . . . lightweight, 
economical. . . offers particularly fine response to conversational 


frequencies. 


MODEL 64... for those who prefer an economical two-piece instru- 
ment... permits use of larger, longer-lasting separate batteries. 











Western Electric Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 








Our Miscellany 


Summer Courses 


At Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, 
there will be courses in special education 
from June 28 to August 7. These courses 
are not intended for students in initial 
training, but rather for those who have 
had some training and experience and 
wish more specialized training. Methods 
of teaching lip reading, acoustic training 
for children with impaired hearing, tactile 
development of speech for the deaf, and 
language development and training for 
deaf children, are some of the special edu- 
cation classes that will attract teachers at- 
tending the Summer Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf to be held in De- 
troit June 21 - June 25. 

For detailed information about the 
Wayne University course, write to John 
W. Tenny, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

For Negro teachers of the deaf, there 
will be another summer course at Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Virginia, June 21 - 
July 30. Registration may be made June 
18 - 21. Three members of the Gallaudet 
College faculty will conduct courses—Dr. 
Powrie Doctor, Prof. Elizabeth Benson, 
and Mr. Joseph P. Youngs. There will 
be supervised teaching, as demonstration 
pupils will be available. 

There will be classes for deaf Negro 
teachers of the deaf and for Negro teachers 
of the hard of hearing in the public 
schools. Courses for public school teach- 
ers who may encounter atypical children 
in their classes will include problems of 
hearing and sight impairment, and mental 
retardation. 

All teachers who wish to take courses 
for graduate credit should make arrange- 
ments with the Director of the Summer 
Session. 

The Cleveland Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter, affliated with Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, again offers a summer course in 
speech correction, audiology, and teaching 
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the deaf. The session begins June 21 « 
runs through July 30. Both theory « 


practice are offered in the fields of spee¢ 


and hearing. For details write to Dr. W 4 


ren H. Gardner, the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center, 11206 Euclid Ave, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. : 

The School of Speech, Northwes 


University, Evanston, Iil., offers a nine- 
week quarter (June 28 to August 28) and” 
a six-week session (June 28 to August 7),” 
The curriculum of the department of” 
speech correction and audiology is organ 


ized to provide a group of basic courses 
in the processes of speech production and 
reception, and specialized courses in speech 
correction and audiology. All courses are 
closely related to the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic and research laboratories. For a 
complete announcement, write to James H. 
McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech. 

The Speech Department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is offering special courses 
for teachers of the deaf again this summer. 
Miss Alice Streng of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College will conduct two courses 
and clinical practice in Language and 
Speech for the Deaf. Both will carry grad- 
uate and undergraduate credit, and the only 
prerequisite will be permission of the in- 
structor. There will be additional regular 
courses in audiology, speech pathology, and 
allied fields. 

Term, June 16-July 23; registration, 
June 14-15; tuition and fees, about $40. 

For further information, address L. D. 
Hedgecock, Senior Speech Clinician, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 





For Parents of Preschool Children 


The speech and hearing rehabilitation 
division of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine and the Illinois Eye and 
Ear Infirmary are sponsoring a course for 
parents of preschool deaf and hard of 
hearing children. Classes are conducted 
every Monday and are offered in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Hearing Society. 
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The Long Awaited Book 


UOPPURTUNITY 
and the 
DEAF CHILD 


cHo © CHS 
By Irene R. Ewing, O.B.E., M.Sc. 
Alex. W. G. Ewing, Ph.D., M.A. 


Cw @ CHD 


Teachers, Parents, Psychologists, 
Pediatricians and Ear Specialists 


have long needed this “classic.” 


Advance orders piled up but are 
now being filled rapidly 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 
NOW WHILE THE 
SUPPLY LASTS 


Cloth, 250 pages 
$3.00, plus 5c postage 
CHWS @ OWS 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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The first class was held March 8 and the 
closing one will be June 28. Lectures, dis. 
cussions, and demonstrations will cover 
ways of preparing young deaf children 
for adequate measurement of their hearing 
loss, social and educational adjustment, 
teaching materials and methods, child 
guidance, speech development, training of 
residual hearing, lipreading, and knowl. 
edge of existing educational facilities and 
opportunities. Eight well known educators 
and specialists will present the lectures, 
Write to Dr. Jean Utley, Illinois Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, 904 W. Adams St., or to 
Miss Mary Thompson, Chicago Hearing 
Society, 30 W. Washington St., Chicago, 


Ill. No registration fee is charged. 





New Class for Pre-School Children 
The Orange County Board of Public In- 


struction, Orlando, Florida, extended its 
exceptional child service at the beginning 
of the new year with the organization of 
a class for pre-school hard of hearing chil- 
dren, says R. Earl Kipp, General Super- 
visor of the Orange County Schools. The 
class is under the direction of Mrs. Matty 
S. Davis and is located in the Concord 
Elementary School in the northwest section 
of the city. 

This service is an addition to a regular 
lip reading service taught for many years 
by Mrs. Josephine K. Potter. The new 
class, adds Mr. Kipp, fairly well completes | 
services to all types of handicapped chil- 
dren in Orange County. 





Mrs. Norris Recovering 


The many friends of Mrs. James F. 
Norris, former President of the American 
Hearing Society and long-time member 
of the Advisory Council and Board of 
Directors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, are glad to know that she is re 
covering at her home in Boston from a 
severe illness which began in December. 
Because of her illness, Mrs. Norris’s resig- 
nation from the Board of Directors was 
regretfully accepted by the Board on Jan- 
uary 31. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 
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High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 


1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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Investigate 
"“*TONEMASTER" 
Mighty Midget for the Ear 
SINGLE UNIT ® SMALL 
CLEAR ® POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 













It’s time to try 


The New TONEMASTERS 


New Performance—New Tone 
New Power — New Design — New Look 


The Model Majestic— easy to operate — one 
control. 


MODERATE LIST PRICE 


Distributors Net One-Third of List. 
Models Victor and Royal have exclusive 
FITTING controls. 


Watch TONEMASTER in 1948 and the years 
ahead for LEADERSHIP. 


Go Tonemasters and Prosper. 


For details distributors please write 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


1627 PACIFIC DALLAS, TEXAS 








Vacation Home and School 
for 


Hard of Hearing Adults 


Why not spend your vacation at the seashore 
and improve or begin your lip reading under 
ideal conditions? 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 


Experienced Teacher 


for information write 


MRS. M. DOUGLASS HUBERT 
SULLIVAN’S ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA 








STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from simple to complex, clarified visually for the 
deaf child. $1.50 postpaid 
Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH, 

3320 Iroquois, Flint 5, Mich. 











HELP FOR LIP READERS 


Try Harriet Montague’s Book 
Lip Reading Lessons for Adult Beginners 
Clothbound — $2.50 
Loose Leaf — 2.00 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Education of the Deaf 
in Post-War India 


Mr. S. N. Banerji, of the School for the 
Deaf in Calcutta, is well remembered jp 
Washington from the time when he was a 
normal student at Gallaudet College and 
a classmate of the present President of 
the College, Dr. L. M. Elstad. He has sent 
the Volta Review the following informa. 
tion about the education of the deaf under 
India’s present government. 

Pre-War India has been divided into 
two political dominions within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, India and 
Pakistan. Post-War India is again sub- 
divided into several provinces, something 
like the American states, though much 
larger. There are eight major provinces 
besides the Native States which have ac- 
ceded to the Dominion of India. One of 
the eight is the, United Provinces of Agra 
and Avadh. 

The Government of the United Provinces 
has formulated a five-year program for the 
education of the deaf. There are already 
two schools for them, one at Lucknow 
(the capital city of the province) and the 
other at Allahabad. The Government in- 
tends to have five or six more schools in 
the course of the next two or three years. 
A Training College for teachers of the deaf 
was opened at Lucknow on January l, 
1948, and Mr. Banerji was loaned by the 
Calcutta School for the Deaf to serve as 
Principal of the College. Mr. S. Shatur- 
vedi, M.A., Dip. Ed. (Wales), a lecturer 
in the Lucknow University, has been sent 
by the Government to Manchester, Eng- 
land, for special training, and upon his 
return home, Mr. Banerji will revert to 
Calcutta. 

This plan was worked out by Mr. N. ©. 
Chaturvedi, M.A., LL.B., who is an advo- 
cate in the Lucknow Chief Court and a 
member of the Court of Governors of the 
University of Lucknow, in collaboration 
with Mr. Banerji, who is also the General 
Secretary of the Convention of Teachers 
of the Deaf in India. In the College, Mr. 
Banerji is being helped by teachers drafted 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World's First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt ““B” bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 
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It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 







and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


World's First & Oldest Manufacturer 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


ff 7 


| 
INTERNATIONAL | 
l 
i) 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.” 


ADDRESS 


NAME | 
oe 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


Horace H. Rackham School of Special 
Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session 
JUNE 21 TO JULY 30 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of 
Handicapped Children 

Demonstration and Observation Classes 
<a Primary and Intermediate 
Dea 





A Graduate Program of Special Educa- 
tion in Cooperation with The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, leading to a Master’s 
Degree 





Representative Courses Offered 
During Summer, 1948 


Essentials of Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 

Advanced Problems in Speech for the 
Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Speech Reading for Children 

Hearing Aids and Acoustic Training 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Teaching Slow-Learning Children 

Education and Social Control of Men- 
tally Retarded Children 

Mental Deficiency 

Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood and 
Adolescence 

Seminar in Special Education 

Measurement and Diagnosis in Special 
Education 


For further information address 
F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 
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from the University for part-time work. 
There are about 8,000 deaf children of 


school age in the United Provinces. It js | 


hoped that in the course of the next ten 
years more schools for the deaf will he 
opened and their education will be made 
compulsory. Lucknow has the advantages 
of a large university and a central situa. 
tion within the Dominion, and it is hoped 
that the Training College will grow into 
an All-India College. 





Ethics for Hearing Aid Dealers 


The Allen-Howe Electronics Corpora. 
tion, manufacturers of the Solo-Pak, the 





first hearing aid to use the new printed | 


circuit, has recently taken a commendable | 


step in the direction of better practice in 
the selling of hearing aids. It has presented 
to its dealers a Code of Ethics in the form 
of a handsome scroll, suitable for framing, 
and is requiring each dealer to subscribe 
to it and to keep it prominently displayed 
in his place of business. The wording 
of the Code, entitled “Allen-Howe Code of 
Ethics for Solo-Pak Representatives,” fol- 
lows: 

“As Solo-pak Representatives of the Al- 
len-Howe Electronics Corporation, all 
members of this organization subscribe 
whole-heartedly to the following Code of 
Ethics and will be governed by this Code 
both in letter and spirit. 

“We agree .. 

“to conduct our business in such a man- 
ner that all our operations will be of maxi 
mum benefit to the hard of hearing, whom 
we are dedicated to serve to the best of our 
ability. 

“to remember always that it is our cus 
tomer’s continued confidence that sustains 
us in our business. 

“to remain constantly aware of the prime 
importance of competent medical advice 
and to make a standard practice of recom: 
mending proper otological examination. 

“to recommend, where indicated, aural 
rehabilitation by qualified personnel. 

“to refrain from selling a hearing aid 
when, in our judgment, it will be of no 
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The new Model 200 AUROPHONE 
By Mears 











A Hearing Aid of 
Highest Quality 
at 
A Surprisingly Low Price 


ony $95.00! 


(earmold extra) 


® SMALLNESS— 
Only 4%” long by 25%” wide! 


@ THINNESS— 
Only %” thick, the thinnest we 
have seen! 


OUTSTANDING SALES FEATURES ®@ LIGHTNESS— 


Only 3 ounces without batteries! 





No finer hearing aid than the Model 200 can be bought at any price... 
in fact we first considered pricing it at $195, in line with other top-quality hearing 
aids. However, we are now firmly convinced that the best hearing aid should 
and can be offered for less than $100. Accordingly, the new AUROPHONE sells 
for only $95. We believe we shall make a reasonable profit . . . even at this low 
price . . . through vastly increased sales volume. 

Model 200 will be available to all dealers who wish to handle it. Find out 
for yourself what a magnificent hearing aid the new AUROPHONE really is. Write 
today so that we can arrange to send you one on approval. 


MEARS 


RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Organization Specializing Exclusively in 
Scientific Hearing Aids for the Deafened 


FOUNDED 1904 
One West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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The Graduate School 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses of 


THE CLEVELAND HEARING 
AND SPEECH CENTER 


A community service Center on a university 
campus offers unique opportunities for observa- 
tion and clinical practice in a wide variety of 
hearing and speech cases including treatment 
of aphasic and deafened veterans. 


TEACHING THE DEAF 


Metheds in Elementary Subjects 
Advanced Speech for the Deaf 

Lip Reading 

Management Pre-School Nursery 
Practice in Pre-School Nursery 
Practice teaching reading and speech 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete training for teachers of the deaf in 
regular sessions 
Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau 


AUDIOLOGY 


Hearing Conservation 
Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 
Practice in fitting hearing aids 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Speech Correction for Teachers 
Clinical Methods in Speech Correction 
Speech Correction for the Orthopedically Handi- 


capped 


Clinical Practice with severe and simple speech cases 


Allied courses in anatomy, psychology and 
education. A full program in speech offered on 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. Addi- 
tional courses for executive secretaries of hear- 
ing societies and hearing consultants. 


Tuition scholarships and assistantships are 
available for the winter and spring sessions of 


The Graduate School. 


Address Warren H. Gardner, Ph.D., Professor 
of Hearing and Speech Therapy, Western Re- 
serve University, 11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 
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justifiable benefit to the hard of hearing 
person who has come to us for counsel 
and assistance. 


“to cooperate with the medical profes. — 


sion, the Volta Bureau, American Hearing 
Society and other ethical agencies in their 
endeavors to alleviate deafness and con. 
serve hearing. 

“to keep our place of business open and 
ourselves at the service of our customers 
at all reasonable hours. 

“to sell instruments, parts and service at 
uniform, fair prices and not at prices in 
excess of the retail figures suggested by the 
manufacturer. 

“to make no unwarranted, exaggerated or 
misleading statements regarding the device 
or the benefits to be derived from its 
use. And not to engage in slander of 
competitive products. 

“to make no promises as to the perform. 
ance of the product not authorized in 
writing by the manufacturer and to make 
no promises unless we are sure they can 
be fulfilled. 

“to give each customer our continued ad- 
vice and assistance to the end that he may 
obtain the best results from the instrument 
he has purchased. 

“to comply in our advertising with the 
high standards of the Fair Trades Com- 
mission and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation.” 





Good Position Open 


Applications may be filed up to April 
26, 1948, for position No. 8062, Senior 
Education Supervisor for Physically Han- 
dicapped, Albany, N. Y. Requirements: 
college degree in education and five years 
experience in education of deaf or blind. 
Entrance salary, $4242. Five annual sal- 
ary increases of $180. Application fee, $3. 

Forms may be obtained from: Exami- 
nation Division, State Dept. of Civil Serv- 
ice, Room 2301, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

Specify number and title of position. 
Enclose addressed return envelope, 3% by 
9 in. or larger, bearing 6c postage. Do not 
enclose examination fee. 


i 
2 
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2HEARING AID WEARERS: 
a 
enjoy the 


TELEPHONE 


... any telephone 
-.. any place 













.... Clear up the voices 
you want to hear 
with the new 


| The flick of ‘ finger tenes Permo-Magnetic 


| out unwanted noises... RADIOE AR 


| gives you clear, strain- 


free, easy hearing. HEARING AID 


p== SEND FOR THE FREE BOOKLET ==4 
|! “Yours for Better Hearing.” It tells all about the ® 
y fine, crystal-free, all-magnetic Radioear hearing g 
t aid. Better yet, ask your nearest Radioear coun- . 
g selor to let you hear with this amazing instrument. g 








E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Oye} mame Sot colellel-olmm olelireniare 306-308 Beve 
Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearring Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Metion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Phone, Harrison 114 


ATTEND THE SUMMER SESSION 


AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
SPECIAL WORKSHOP COURSES 
AND REGULAR COURSES FOR 
Teachers of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
For Further Information, Write 
WILLIAM M. COOPER 


Director of Summer Study 


Hampton Institute 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
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‘New Position for Mrs. Lynndelle 

Mrs. Vivian Lynndelle of Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, has accepted the position of Con. 
sultant in Education of the Hard of Hear. 
ing in the California State Department and 
assumed her new duties on March 1. She 
has had wide experience and training for 
this new office, having taught the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, and having de. 
veloped special education in this field in 
the public schools of Alameda. 

Her comprehensive article on Hearing 
Conservation in a School System, which 
was published in the January 1940 Volta 
Review, is a classic and still used for 
guidance in other cities. 

Mrs. Lynndelle has given summer classes 
in audiometry and teacher training at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 





A New Language Book 

Miss Bessie Pugh, supervisor of aca- 
demic instruction at the Michigan School 
for the Deaf, has issued a book “Steps in 
Language for the Deaf Illustrated in the 
Fitzgerald Key,” which shows through nu- 
merous concrete examples the way in 
which correct word order and language 
principles can be presented visually to 
deaf children. 

The book has seventy-one pages, nu- 
merous picture illustrations, and sells for 
$1.50 a copy. 





Odd Shoe Exchange 

An odd shoe exchange has been set up 
on a non-profit, national basis by Miss 
Ruth C. Rubin at 6267 Clemens Avenue, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri. Men, women, and 
children suffering from polio, injury, am- 
putation, or disease, who are forced to wear 
“mismated” shoes can benefit from this 
service by contacting Miss Rubin. 





Congratulations, Catherine Hood! 

Miss Catherine Hood, several times 4 
contributor to the Volta Review, recently 
had a story accepted and published by The 
Star Weekly, Sunday magazine section of 
the Toronto Daily Star. It is a good story, 
too, “Candle in the Window.” 
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.|A Significant Advance .. . 


™ NEW UNEX 


MIDGET 
Full-fidelity Hearing Aid 


-.. our newest, finest achievement 
in compact, one-piece precision 







instruments— 





ow $95 


Nichols & Clark, known for their 
custom-built hearing aids and the 


famous UNEX A, B, and T models, 





have devoted their full research 
facilities and electronic skill to the 
development of this tiny, low-priced 
instrument. 

















Before you invest in any hearing 
aid, have your dealer demonstrate 


to you the NEW UNEX MIDGET. 


_ 





ae ae one It’s reasonably priced, inexpensive 
To the best of our knowl- to operate and fully guaranteed. 
edge, on an on Mail this coupon for descriptive 
is the smallest, lightest, full- 
fidelity one-piece hearing in- folder. 
strument made. Its actual 
measurements are: 356° pee me ee meme eee ee ee eee a 





long, 234” wide and 11/16” 
thick! and it weighs includ- 
ing batteries, only 4% 


Nichols and Clark, Hathorne, Mass. 
Please send full details of the NEW UNEX 


ounces. It is smaller and MIDGET 
lighter than most ladies’ 
. Name 
compacts or cigarette cases 
—and fully as attractive! Street nannies OAD 
City scsa vente lecksdeeineeinicietionaiedeessy aR Ieneamaaas 


NICHOLS & CLARK 


Hathorne, Massachusetts i 


Dealer’s Name_______________-- 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

303 Krise Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 






























With Me It Was Forty-Five 


(Continued from page 165) 


All of my “why I shouldn’t” reasons ha 
long ago moved over to the “why I shoul¢ 
side of the page. For my appearance | 
actually been improved. The look 4 
strain is gone now that I am no long 
nervous. The earpiece is so successfulf 
hidden by my hair and the cord by my eol 
lar that acquaintances refuse to believe ig 
them. 

My husband assures everyone who 
listen that it was the best investment 
ever made. 

And as for the youngsters! They 
happy to be through with the embarras 
explanations and apologies to their friend 
And I am happy that they now come té 
me and say, “Mother, are you ‘on the air? 
| have something wonderful to tell you.” 
Or “Better get ‘off the air,’ Mother. We're 
going to turn on a jazz program, ané 
loud!” a 

Life is fun, now that I have quit trying 
to “appear” normal, and have started in 
really to be it. ‘ 





Let the Deaf Grow Up! 
(Continued from page 167) 


selves, and in general, to be encouraged to 
become independent. | 

Above all, parents should treat their deaf 
children in the same way as they do their 
other children, by including them in family 
conversations, reasoning with them intelli- 
gently, letting them make their own de- 
cisions. Deaf children have to be told, 
whenever the occasion arises, little things 
that are so often taken for granted; such 
as the impoliteness of asking too many , 
questions, the technique of being a good 
listener, the importance of bread-and-butter 
letters—in a word, what is regarded as 
necessary for a well-brought-up child to 
know for his future social relations. 

To gain such knowledge, it is very help- 
ful for the child to preside over his parties. | im, 


lew 
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"WHAT’S THAT?’ — HE woul scream 


Poor Harry, nice fellow, but his “usual HEARzone”’ is 
so restricted that he just can’t hear well. Nervous, irritable, 
he screamed his way, until he, too, got a PARAVOX. 


YES, there are millions like Harry, screaming, yelling 
through life. Needlessly too, for a PARAVOX Hearing Aid, 
electrically, expands in many instances the “usual HEARzone” 
so that reasonable hearing is possible. 


For your “usual HEARzone”’ is that distance beyond which 
ordinary conversation becomes unintelligible, hard to 
understand. 

Now, thousands of people expand the scope of their “usual 
HEARzone”, electrically, with a PARAVOX. If you, or any 
of your family, are having difficulty at times hearing certain 
words, in the home, in church, in the theatre, try a PARAVOX. 
No other way is as certain of the answer as a trial. 


Find out if PARAVOX can help you. Any PARAVOX dealer 
will be glad to advise you, at any time. enniinitie 


Manvtactured by PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC, © 2056 East 4th Street 


LIGHT, SLIM, SLENDER 
The Paravox Hearing Aid is 
small, easy to conceal, light 
(about 6 oz.). Only one cord, 
one case. 


ECONOMICAL, TOO 
Popular size, 10c battery can 
be used for 60 hours. Paravox 
is nationally advertised, widely 
distributed. Exclusive plastic 
chassis assures “‘one-minute” 


© CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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OUR SUPPLY OF 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS 
IS STILL LIMITED 
They are available, however, to 


hard-of-hearing persons who 
urgently need them. 


Ask your local Tele- & 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 





% A small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached fo your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 











Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO - EAR” 





e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
e Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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I learned from an awkward moment thf 
it is the host’s responsibility to see tha 
every guest enjoys himself. I was at sey 
when I saw my friends standing aroun 
unhappily, bereft of conversation, at 
first dancing party. My cousin saved 
evening by suggesting sotto voce that 
was my duty to start the first dance mysé 

To greet his friends when they a 
to bid them good-bye, to encourage 
versation whenever it lags, to stim 
merriment where there is none, the chi 
learns to take the lead, and hence becom 
good company. 

As I wrote in a previous article (° 
World and Deaf People,” Sept. 1943) 
is useful for parents to become acquain 
with others who have children, and 
have their progeny meet them. The 
dren I knew had birthday parties ev 
year, and rarely would a Saturday 
that I did not attend one. As we g 
older, we had dances. As a _ result” 
learned a great many things which hel 
to develop my social poise. 





















It is only by “getting around” that 
can gain the opportunity to observe whi 
is going on in this world. For instan 
I was tongue-tied at the first formal d 
I ever attended, when I was just fifteen. 
Although I myself was correctly dressed 
in formal attire, I felt inferior to my date, 
who wore her ballroom gown with grace 
and ease. I did not dare to open my 
mouth for fear of her laughing at me, so 
blasé she seemed to me. Fortunately, by 
attending a great many such balls, I had 
the chance to see “what kind of line” the 
boys handed to the girls and so to emulate 
them. 


Of course, parties need not be elaborate, 
with informal gatherings, sandwiches and 
a drink serve the purpose. The main 
idea is that parents should exert themselves 
often to keep their children “in the social 
swim.” 


———— 
———— } 


Education and training through the con- 
certed efforts of parent and teacher give 
the deaf child a chance to become a happy, 
well-adjusted adult. He will then be able 
to make more friends. Whether these 





F YOU’RE SURE OF THIS DEAL! 
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| Get “EVEREADY” “B” BATTERIES for 
Better Hearing L-O-N-G-E-R! 


NSIDE every “Eveready” “B” battery, ounce, the greatest energy producers... 
there is more active, energy-producing size for size, the most powerful... penny 
material than in any other hearing-aid for penny, the most economical. “Eve- 
battery of equal size. Think what that ready” “B” batteries last longer, give you 
means! You get more full-volume opera- better service, and save you money. Ask 
tion for better hearing longer. your hearing-aid dealer for them by name. 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, II and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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friends can hear or not is not important, 
but there is the fact, I’ve noticed time after 
time, that it is not the difficulty of com. 
munication which prevents the hearin 


from taking more interest in the deaf. They | 


often merely regard the deaf in the same 
light as they do spoiled, self-centered chil. 
dren. 

It is one thing to become a parent, and 
another thing to become an expert in child 
raising. Hence the necessity for clinics 
where parents can discuss their problems, 
In the same way, teachers have to leam 
more than teaching speech and lip reading, 
They require more training in child psy. 
chology. 

Fortunately, the need for a fuller pro. 


gram in the education of the deaf child has | 


been recognized long ago, but still further 
practical application of such a conception 
remains to be accomplished. 





Echoes from Korea 
(Continued from page 162) 


tion, Dr. Whildin is well qualified to fill 
her present position, adviser in the new 
section on Exceptional Children, Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In the beginning, the National Blind and 
Deaf School was largely custodial in char- 
acter. Now the school provides a regular 
six-year elementary school course, which 
meets the standards of public primary 
schools, and a middle school course (high 
school). This is the first time middle 
school education has been made available 
for handicapped groups in Korea. With 
Dr. Whildin, there are 22 persons on the 
teaching staff. 





Acoustically Handicapped in Oshkosh 


(Continued from page 163) 


praisal of the training received by the child, 
his attitudes, social adjustment, and per 
sonality are expected to be as nearly nor- 
mal as those of any child. Because he has 


been well taught by those who understand | 


his difficulties, and because he has been | 


with hearing children throughout his 
school life, just as he will be when he 
graduates from school, his language should 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development & 
Elementary English Sound 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 





$13.50 








each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
$37.50 





Series I, II and III 
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be free from “deafmutisms” and his speech 
should be readily intelligible. 

A long range hearing program has been 
inaugurated by the personnel of the Osh. 
kosh School for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing under the direction of Thomas H, 
Poulos. It is planned to give audiometric 
tests to all children in the school system, 
An early discovery of a loss may bring 
about a total recovery. 

Not only Oshkosh children are receiving 
services from the local school; children 
from communities where no school for the 
deaf is located also attend the Oshkosh 
school which is located in the South Park 
Junior High School. 

The cost of operation of the school for 
the deaf is reimbursed to the city of Osh- 
kosh from state funds for handicapped 


children. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 158) 





matter, but I did get a statement from an 
acoustics expert who worked with deafened 
soldiers after World War II. He said flatly 
that he did not think a person with a case 
of progressive deafness should fly, even as 
a passenger. He based his opinion on the 
fact that army air pilots are tested regu- 
larly and often, and if a hearing loss is 
discovered which persists over a certain 
period of time, the pilots are relieved from 
flight duty and transferred to some other 
branch of the service. This, not merely in 
the interest of safety, but with a view to 
preserving the pilot’s hearing. All otologi- 
cal journals have carried many articles 
about loss of hearing due to continued fly- 
ing. Many of the pioneer air pilots suf- 
fered permanent hearing loss. 

An individual with middle ear deafness | 
often experiences acute discomfort in the | 
air because of unequal air pressure against 
the ear drums. (So do persons with normal 
hearing.) I always have to chew gum con- 
stantly when flying, to relieve the pain in 
my ears. (I never chew gum at any other 
time, and dislike the habit very much.) 
As I am practically totally deaf, I cannot 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the ehiid’s range... $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
palo iin, readisg FF 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
TROP OMe oa a $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and IQ, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
——P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 
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offer any experience as to increased or 
diminished loss of hearing; but if I were 
undecided about flying to Europe, I would 
go to the best otologist I could find, pre. 
ferably one familar with my ear history, 
and ask his advice. 

While we are on the subject of flying 
and the ears, I should like to utter once 
more a warning to those pitifully mis. 
guided parents who, in spite of all evidence 
and all scientific opinion to the contrary, 
are still sending little deaf children aloft 
with instructions to the pilot to nose-dive 
several thousand feet and see if it will cure 
the child’s deafness. I thought this ghastly 
story was sufficiently discredited twenty 
years ago, but it recurs periodically. 
Among my regular correspondents are sev- 
eral parents who have sent their four and 
five year old congenitally deaf boys and 
girls up in planes to seek a cure. I cannot 
face such communications calmly, and if 
any of my letters explode in the mail, it 
will be due to the concentrated wrath with 
which I have addressed such parents. 

That is quite enough about flying for 
this time, although if any hard of hearing 
persons wish to discuss their experiences 
either as pilots or as passengers, I shall be 
glad to hear from them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.Liy MATHER. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 161) 


you can start too soon placing the printed 
word before deaf children—say on a shelf 
put a ball and under it a card with “ball” 
printed on it in big bold letters. If I had 
it to do over again, I’d do it sooner, mak- 
ing it very casual at first and calling atten- 
tion to the word in print. 

Forest has a hearing aid, which he has 
had since he was four. The tone and 
volume are good, and the bulk the only 
drawback. Those of you who are con- 
sidering this step, be sure to have a mould 
made for the ear. Stock moulds are un- 
satisfactory. I have had good results with 
Forest and the aid. We had a microphone 
and headset attached to our radio which 
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: A MESSAGE TO MY FRIENDS 
th IN THE HEARING AID INDUSTRY 
or EN YEARS AGO, I worked side by side with you, first as a dis- 
ig tributor and then as merchandising manager of the pioneer hearing 
bo] aid company of America. This work as you may recall, embraced sales 
| and fitting instruction. The group of which you are a member, though 
7 | your company affiliation may have changed, represents in my opinion, 
the “cream” of the industry today . . . Now, as head of my own company, 
| backed by eight years of preparation and gradual growth, I would like 
to renew these contacts of long standing and submit an altogether new 
concept of hearing aid merchandising; a plan linked not to the past nor 
present, but one that is projected directly into the very much altered 
future of our industry. Perhaps you may find here what you feel is your 
| concept of this future upon which the actual survival of those whose 
d | career and livelihood is hinged. 
f | Sincerely yours, H. JAY DELSON 
” | 
| | , 
This Modern Plant s Here, Too, A 
, Houses Our ' Modern Production Tech- 
y Electronic Laboratory nique, Unique in Hearing 
Tool and Die Department Ata Utietetere Slits 
s Case Making Department Possible The Lowest 
Small Parts Department Priced Line In the Field 
y Case Finishing Depart- tie’ tie “Sead ot 
: ment Quality, 
| 
NATIONAL HEARING AID LABORATORIES 
H. JAY DELSON, General Manager 
815 So. Hill Street Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Has successfully completed its first 

season. Conceived and dedicated to 

the mental and physical development 

of the orally trained deaf child, pri- 

vately endowed, it now offers its 
1948 Summer Program. 


Located on the Shore of 
Lake Texoma, Oklahoma 


Enchanted Land of Entertainment 


Cruises in a Large Lake Cruiser 
Horseback Riding Along Woodland 
Trails 
Fishing in a Sportsman’s Paradise 


Camping Trips in the Style of the 
Great Southwest 
Handcrafts 
Volley Ball 
Group Games 


Nature Study 
Archery 
Soft Ball 


Swimming Instruction in Life Saving 


All combined with a program of instruction 
under skilled teachers of the orally trained 
deaf. Your application will be given prompt 
consideration. We are forced to limit en- 
rollment to 60. 


Age 8 through High School 


Write 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
BOX 267, MADILL, OKLAHOMA 
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I had used for a year before we got the 
aid. At first, I’d take a book and his 
hearing aid and ask him if he wanted to 
put the instrument on. If he indicated 
“no,” I’d let it go until he did want it, then 
drop everything while we had lessons or 
read. Now he wears it for lessons daily 


and for as long as his interest in other | 


things is so that he forgets it. 
For those of you who are interested, the 
new Ewing book, “Opportunity and the 


Deaf Child,” is very good. It contains the | 
best and most information I’ve read to date 


on little deaf children. 
Mrs. GLENN F. Martuis 
MADISONVILLE, TEXAS 





Psychological Sidelights 
(Continued from page 152) 
ployed until more refined measures de- 
signed specifically for deaf pupils are avail- 
able. 

In the case of Achievement Tests too, 
the teacher should first study sample 
copies which are available at all publishers 
to help her decide which of the suggested 
tests are most applicable to her group. 
Naturally, achievement tests are of the ver- 
bal type and cannot be used with groups 
who do not possess sufficient language com- 
prehension and reading ability to carry 
out the test tasks. In the case of these 
tests, the teacher is permitted to modify 
the language of the test-directions to suit 
the comprehension of her group. The fol- 
lowing Educational Achievement Tests 
have been used by the writer with groups 
of deaf pupils: 

1. Pintner Educational Survey Test. Col- 
lege Book Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

2. American School Achievement Tests. 
Public School Publishing Co., Blooming: 
ton, Illinois. 

3. National Achievement Tests, Munici- 
pal Batteries. Acorn Publishing Company, 
Rockville Centre, New York. 

4. Stanford Achievement Tests. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 

The school subjects included in these 
test batteries depend upon the grade levels 
for which they were designed and include 
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* Announcing Summer Courses for Teachers 

ed 

p. UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA 

4 

D8 Eight Weeks Beginning June 7th 

7 FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE PRODUCTION IN THE DEAF 

Hi AND HARD OF HEARING CHILD (3 sem. hours) 

fy | A course for teachers of the deaf and teachers of speech correction, Creation of 

it Voice and Speech Consciousness through the internal tactile sense. Normalizing the 

J. deaf voice. 

ts | SHERMAN K. SMITH 


Ds | METHODS OF TEACHING LANGUAGE TO THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING (3 sem. hours) 


Analysis of language difficulties of the deaf and hard of hearing. Study of various 
methods used to teach connected language, with special emphasis on the Fitzgerald 
s. Straight Language Key. 

g- MARY BACH 
(Full text of these courses will be found in the summer catalog of the University of Tampa, 


7 or write Sherman K. Smith.) 











ld SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Is Tampa, Florida 
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It is guaranteed and in- 











receiver. 
sured for two years! 

Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x°% 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 
ing power and sensitivity. 

Equipped with VACOLITE’S pat- 
ented tone control and the new 
“MAGIC MIKE”, ic is an instrument 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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the basic Reading, Arithmetic, Language 
and Spelling for all grade levels, plus Geo. 
graphy, History, Civics, Literature, Health 
and Hygiene, etc., for the upper grades, 

Although there are a number of tests in 
other areas which the writer has used with 
deaf children, their use is still largely jn | 
the experimental and exploratory stages 
and the test results may be found to pro. 
vide more confusion than information at | 
this time. For this reason, it is felt that 
the teacher will derive the most returns 
from her testing program through the use 
of Group Achievement and Group Intell. 
gence Tests plus her own observations, 
Tests are not infallible instruments and par- 
ticularly Group Tests. The teacher’s obser. 
vations are important in confirming the test 
results. If contradictions are found, then 
common sense and continued observation 
must help decide the contradiction. If a 
psychologist is available for help, it may 
then be possible to enlarge the testing pro- 
gram under authoritative guidance. 














Eleanor Has Made History 
(Continued from page 151) 

then a gasp, and then prolonged applause. 
Eleanor had made history. There can be 
no going back or forgetting that, given the 
opportunity of seeing on the lips words 
that directly relate to a life situation that 
interests him, a deaf child can comprehend 
and assimilate them at the same age 3 
many children who have normal hearing. 
Three factors seem to be at work and all 
of them interacting: the interest in faces 
common to all children of this age; the 
sharing together of a common experience 
by mother, or father, and child; the par 
ents’ help that enables the child to link his 
perception of the word pattern with the 
person, object or activity that it represents. 
Of course, the baby who lipreads has no 
means of perceiving intonation patte 
which aid greatly the establishment 
meaning in the mind of the normal ¢ 
but the deaf baby does get some help f 
facial expression. On Saturday, howe 
neither the parents nor I so much 4 
glanced towards the objects we nam 
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HEAR 


EASE— 
With New } CLARITY — 
UNDERSTANDING 


I's out now, at last—an entirely new 
kind of hearing aid that brings you 
easy hearing, easy wearing, and power- 
raised, clear, faithful tone quality. The 
minute you use this magic-laden 1948 
Beltone, you’ll know it’s completely 
nw... revolutionary . . . so different 
...80 much better than hearing aids 
of the past. 
SMALLER! So tiny, it slips into a man’s 
watch pocket or clips easily to woman’s 
brassiere. Worn completely hidden. 
UeHTER! So feather-light, you'll hardly 
know you’re wearing it. For more con- 
venience and comfort. 
MORE POWER! ‘Transmits 2 to 6 times more 
sound intensity. Hear and understand 
eeation even with power turned way 
wn. 
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‘Pxce/ MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


If you are wearing a hearing aid—or even suspect you may be 
losing yom ability to hear, it will cost you nothing to learn some 
facts that will greatly add to your happiness. 


em re nem em ee ment 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. VR4 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, your free booklet 
of interesting facts about Deafness and how to overcomeit. | 
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[ 
KEEP 


THEM 
TALKING 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 








A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1948 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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since we meant this to be a test of habits 
of lipreading already established. 

Eleanor has not been taught to lipread, 
A one year old child cannot be taught 
anything. She can only be given oppor. 
tunities to learn those activities for which 
the growth of her body and mind has g9 
far fitted her. It is because of this that 
Eleanor’s habits of lipreading are so com- 
pletely spontaneous and devoid of strain, 
The natural and unforced quality of their 
lipreading is characteristic of all under. 
threes. They look at faces, but they do not 
stare. It is as though they pick up the 
words rather than search for them. There 
was just the same sort of quality about the 
spontaneous attempts to talk made repeat- 
edly by several of the children during the 
demonstrations. Their voices were neither 
forced, harsh, nor drawled. Michael's 
speech is the most advanced. His home 
training began in November 1946, when he 
was 1 year 10 months old. He cannot hear 
a shout at two feet, but the vocabulary of 
words that he can say imperfectly but in- 
telligibly is amazing. On Saturday he 
counted to seven and understood what he 
was doing. When asked for lollipops of 
different colors, he picked them out. He 
named spontaneously an “efant” (ele: 
phant), “a’pane” (aeroplane), and very 
many other objects. The other children’s 
achievements lay between these two ex 
tremes, Eleanor and Michael. It is no new 
thing for a three year old to show lip 
reading ability, but I think it is a new 
thing for the habit to be established by the 
age of one. 

We would plead that a concerted effort 
be made in all countries to ascertain cases 
of deafness in infancy. Where, by the age 
of nine months, there is inability to locate 
sound automatically or lack of interest in 
voices, searching tests of hearing are called 
for. In our experience these cannot be 
made effectively with an audiometer. A 
baby’s capacity to hear over the range of 
frequency involved in speech, however, can 
be assessed by the speech tests of hearing 
that we have described elsewhere, supple 
mented by the use of pitch pipes. 
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New Revolution in Hearing Aids 


The new Zenith “75” comes to 
you by mail! No “fitting,” no 
sales pressure. Hear better or 
your money back in full! 


Single Unit 
$75 Complete 


THE HEARING AID THAT NEEDS NO “FITTING” 


n\ LAST— your opportunity to discover 
how much a hearing aid can mean 
in your life ... without embarrassment or in- 
convenience, without exposing yourself to high 
pressure salesmen, without risking a penny! 


All made possible by this improved kind of 
hearing aid that needs no “fitting.” Because it 
employs Zenith’s “Full-Range Audio” prin- 
ciple, designed to amplify the full range of 
sounds covered by the instrument. Thus you, 
yourself, can instantly select the particular 
range that enables you to hear best in different 
surroundings — with Zenith’s Fingertip Con- 
trol! The correctness of this principle was 
recently confirmed in U. S. Government- 
sponsored research at Harvard University. 


Revolutionary Money-Back Trial 


Because the Zenith “75” needs no “fitting”—is 
so advanced in performance — it is the only 
hearing aid that comes to you by mail with 
this sensational guarantee: 


Wear it at home, at work, at movies, anywhere. 
COMPARE ITS QUALITY, PERFORMANCE, OPERATING 
ECONOMY (less than Ic per hour battery cost) with 
that of ANY other hearing aid. If the Zenith “75” 
does not excel on ALL counts. .. if it isn’t better than 
you ever dreamed ANY hearing aid could be... 





return it within ten days of receipt and get your 
money back in fulll 

And because it comes to you by mail, the 
Zenith “75” also saves you over $100! If its 
price had to include “fitting,” middlemen’s 
profits and high sales commissions, this top 
quality hearing aid would have to sell for $195, 
instead of $75. So do as tens of thousands have 
already done. Order your Zenith “75” and find 
new happiness, new zest for living. You owe it 
to your family, friends and business associates. 
Use the convenient coupon below. 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 
CA> 


a 


Look only to your doctor for 
advice on your ears and hearing 





> 
Prrrys 


r--MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY--- 


Zenith Radio Corporation Vv 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. V®-48 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


I enclose check or money order for $75* for one 
Zen: ;, Unless 


*Plus tax of 81.60 in Illinois or New York City; 81.88 in 
California, except Los Angeles, 82.26. 


CJ Please send me free descriptive literature. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 
insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditienal line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., The Volta Review. 








AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.” Relationship of hear- 
ing loss to average speech clearly portrayed on card. 
Samples. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 





WANTED: Teacher of speech, lip reading, and regu- 
lar school subjects for deaf boy 16 years old. Live 
with family near Charleston. Write: Miss Mary D. 
Cason, 1519 Jackson Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 





AN EXPERIENCED primary oral teacher, September 
term. Beautiful location, very attractive working condi- 
tions. Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 1203 Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Texas. 





YOUNG MAN thirty, nice appearance, experienced 
head director for deaf boys, athletic, photographer, ex- 
pert driver, free to travel, desires summer position with 
charge of one or more boys. Address M15, Volta Re- 
view. 


A DEAF PUPIL wanted for the summer months, by 
oo teacher. Free to travel. Box F 25, Volta 
ureau. 


WANTED: Principal-teacher of deaf in small public 
oral day school. Ability to teach lip reading required. 
Apply to Superintendent, H. J. Williams, 1001 Harri- 
son St., Davenport, Iowa. 











WANTED: Oral Teacher for preschool deaf children. 

Good salary and excellent opportunity. Sunshine Cot- 

tage, 186 Schreiner PI., San Antonio 2, Texas. Address 

—_ John White, 167 Schreiner P!I., San Antonio 2, 
exas. 





QUALIFIED, ORAL teacher of deaf, many years’ ex- 
perience, will train deaf child over six years of age in 
western home during summer. Address Box K 12, 
Volta Review. 


WANTED: Teacher for summer for deaf boy, age 15; 
teach lip reading and school subjects and supervise 
recreation; New York City suburb. Address Box S 27, 
Volta Review. 








QUALIFIED TEACHER of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing available for the month of July; prefer a 
young child. Volta Review, Box L 68. 





WANTED: Oral, academic teacher. Eastern residential 
school. Opportunity for teacher who is to be retired 
but who wishes to continue for another year or two. 


Address Box S 20, The Volta Review. 





POSITION WANTED by teacher of the deaf who is 
a graduate of the Clarke School Training Class, with 
twenty years’ experience teaching both the hearing and 
the deaf. Address Box 45 G, The Volta Review. 








SPEECH ceang” 07 Livnte aly or teacher of the deaf, 
desires p for Sep ber school term. Fully quali- 
fied. Prefer University town in the Middle West or 
East. Address Box F 10, The Volta Review. 





WANTED: An experienced teacher of the deaf. Must 
be thoroughly qualified to teach a five-year-old girl lip 
reading and speech. Must be free to travel. Excellent 
proposition. Write Mrs. June Roth, 360 Central Park 
West. New York City. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of Prin- 
cipal in a small oral school. Preference for man with 
wife who is also a trained teacher. Write to Box R 72, 
The Volta Review. 














The Volta Review 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


He Learned Later: They were on vacation, 
The city boy came back to the house with his 
hands full of attractive leaves and said to his 
country cousin: “Look, Helen! Aren’t these beau. 
tiful? What do you call them?” “My goodness, 
they’re poison ivy!” cried the girl, horrified, 
“Well,” said the boy, nettled, “you needn’t get so 
excited about it. I’m not going to eat them!” 


Why So Many? She finally got the attention 
of a clerk and it seemed that the store really had 
a few shirts—for a price. “I’m not particular 
about the pattern so long as it is neat, or plain 
white would be even better,” she said. “But the 
size is important. My husband needs a 16 col- 
lar, with 35 sleeves.” “Your husband!” said the 
saleswoman. “He must be a centipede!” 


Penalty of Hearing: Two clergymen were 
discussing the preparation and delivery of ser. 
mons. “Did you ever take your place near the 
door after your sermon,” asked the first, “and 
listen to the comments made by the people as 
they passed out of the church?” “I did once,” 
admitted the other. “But I'll never do it again!” 


Exaggerated: The wife looked up from the 
newspaper. “It says here,” she remarked to her 
husband,” that a collar button was found in a 
cow’s stomach.” The husband looked doubtful. 
“I don’t believe it,” he said finally. “How could 
a cow crawl under a bedroom dresser?” 


Equal Opportunity: “If I pay fare for my 
dog,” asked the old lady, “will he be treated the 
same as the other streetcar passengers?” “Cer. 
tainly,” replied the conductor. “He can have a 
seat, just as they do, if he doesn’t put his feet 
on it. 


Could Be: The Sunday School teacher asked 
the meaning of the word “selah.” “I know,” said 
a small boy. “That’s what David used to say 
when he broke a string on his harp.”—Journal of 
Education. 


Can’t Compare: “The mechanical lie de- 
tector is not more than 75 per cent efficient.” 
It is not nearly so efficient as the original lie 
detector made centuries ago out of a rib— 


Clarion (Miss.) Ledger. 


Whaling: Tommy skipped school and went 
fishing. When he came back, he met some of his 
friends. “Catch anything?” called one. “Nope,” 
replied Tommy. “Ain’t been home yet.” 


Cure 
There once was a man who, for hiccough 
Tried all of the cures he could piccough. 
The best, without doubt, 
As at last he found oubt, 
Is water and salt in a ticcough. 








